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The  world  is  now  moving  into  a  new  era-  -one  offering  opportunities  as  well  as  posing 
dangers~a  future  interdependant  world  that  has  potential  for  peace  and  prosperity  but  also 
is  threatened  by  regional  instabilities.  The  current  1993  National  Defetrse  Strategy  has  four 
fundamental  elements:  strategic  deterrence  and  defense,  forward  presence,  crisis  response, 
and  reconstitution.  This  paper  reviews  the  element  of  crisis  response  and  the  ensuing 
requirement  for  U.S.  contingency  forces  to  support  this  strategic  element.  This  paper  looks 
to  the  fumre  year  2020  for  this  review  and  presents  recommendations  for  optimizing  joint 
warfighting  of  contingency  forces  for  this  time  period.  These  recommendations  are  based 
upon  a  review  of  future  trends  that  will  shape  the  year  2020  and  a  historical  analysis  of  five 
recent  U.S.  contirtgency  operations:  Operations  Power  Pack,  Desert  One,  Urgent  Fury, 
Just  Cause,  and  Desert  Shieid/Desert  Storm,  fiior  to  this  analysis,  a  model  for  viewing 
crisis  response  situations  is  developed  that  includes  a  doctrinal  basis  for  joint  warfighting. 
This  model  provides  a  joint  warfighting  perspective  for  the  historical  analysis  of  past 
contingency  operations  and  for  future  planning  for  crisis  response  situations. 


The  time  is  year  2020 — the  place  is  the  National  Military  Ccnmand 
Center  (NMCXO) — the  "hot  line’  telephone  is  ringing.  Reaching  for  the 
phene.  Colonel  James  put  down  a  book  he  was  reading.  He  had  been 
reading  about  the  state  of  military  unpreparedness  present  in  the  year 
2020 — U.S.  inability  to  meet  the  strategic  agility  requirements  for  an 
uncertain  world  of  regional  crisis.  The  book  argued  that  there  was  a 
grave  mismatch  between  national  requirements  and  military  capabilities: 

>  Manpower  was  lacking. 

>  Superior  r^ational  defense  and  military  operational  and 
strategic  concepts  were  lacking. 

>  Advanced  weapons  systems  were  not  available  to  provide  an 
edge  over  our  adversaries — adversaries  who  had  the  money 
for  and  the  access  to  hi-tech  weapons. 

>  The  means  of  projecting  rapid  deployment  of  forces 
worldwide  was  lacking. 

;  Most  importantly,  the  U.S  lacked  the  ability  to  project  a 
major  force  which  was  thoroughly  integrated,  highly 
capable,  responsive,  and  had  real  time  sustainability  for 
decisive  warfighting. 

The  book  confirmed  Colonel  James’  misgiving.  Recent  events  in  the 
world  had  the  flavor  of  pending  crisis — but  it  was  hard  to  pin  down  the 
specifics.  The  daily  intelligence  report  briefed  that  morning  in  the 
IttCC  cited  thirty  five  (35)  hot  spots  that  the  U.S.  was  involved  in.  It 
was  clearly  a  very  uncertain  world.  Since  he  had  been  assigned  a  year 
ago  the  incident  rate  of  world  crises  had  continued  to  escalate  as  world 
order  patterns  'Wxed  it  up"  in  the  multipolar  world  of  2020. 

A  "hot  line"  message  confirmed  his  premonition:  a  report  that  a 
country  closely  aligned  economically  and  diplomatically  with  the  U.S. 


had  undergone  a  coup  d'etat.  A  small,  but  capable,  naticaialistic  group 
with  the  support  of  military  fringe  elements  had  brutally  overthrown  the 
democratically  elected  government.  They  were  not  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  population — but,  emotions  were  high  and  sub-factions 
could  be  swayed  if  the  new  government  could  consolidate  its  gains,  take 
control  of  media  channels,  and  expand  its  influence  and  power  throughout 
the  country.  U.S.  civilians  were  already  on  casualty  lists,  and  U.S. 
citizens  and  U.S.  industrial  facilities  were  being  held  hostage  for 
mtemational  leverage,  diemical  weapons  had  been  used  with  devastating 
effects . 

•Hie  parameters  of  this  no-waming  crisis  were: 

>  No  plan  was  present  for  this  contingency— it  was  totally 
unexpected. 

>  U.S.  resolve  was  irnnediatelv  required  to  maintain  support 
for  the  legitimate  government  and  to  protect  U.S. 

lives  and  U.S.  prc^rty  within  the  country. 

>  Inmediate  deployment  and  enployment  of  forces  was 
required. 

>  A  coalition  effort  was  required  due  to  regional  states’ 
political  sensitiveness  to  U.S.  intervention;  a  coalition 
would  provide  legitimacy  for  the  operation,  and,  most 
critically  would  secure  basing  rights/ over flight  rights  to 
siipport  force  deployment  and  sustadnability. 

Colonel  James  followed  the  crisis  closely.  An  ad-hoc  joint  task  force 
was  formed  to  meet  the  crisis,  was  deployed,  and  was  immediately 
employed.  However,  immediate  success  was  not  obtainable — a  well 
equipped  and  capable  enemy  force  challenged  the  U.S.  Clearly 
U.S.  objectives  would  not  be  met  in  the  "early  risk"  period  of  the 
crisis  (first  two  weeks). 
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Highlights  of  the  initial  two  weeks  were: 


>  The  "no-plan"  start  point  problon  for  this  crisis  was 
corpounded  by  the  ad-hoc  organization  of  the  Joint  Task 
Force;  shortcomings  in  the  planning,  coordination,  and 
dissemination  of  the  operations  order  due  to  the 
limited  time  and  the  lack  of  integration  within  the  joint 
task  force  were  evident. 

>  Projection  of  combat  power  was  limited  by  strategic  lift 
and  by  the  lack  of  forward  presence  within  the  region. 
Sustednability  for  this  high  tempo  operation  was  also 
lacking  for  the  same  reason. 

>  Enemq^  forces  were  capable:  they  possessed  hi-tech  air, 
land,  sea,  and  SOF  forces.  Chemical  weapons  were  also 
used.  American  forces  lacked  the  equipment  to  sustain 
operations  in  this  environment. 

>  Due  to  initial  failures  of  U.S.  forces,  the  local 
population  was  turning  toward  the  new  government.  They 
wanted  the  destruction  of  their  homeland  to  cease,  they 
wanted  peace  under  any  government. 

>  Most  critically,  due  to  the  new  government's  success  in 
withstanding  the  initial  U.S,  onslaught,  nationalistic 
elanents  within  the  country  were  advocating  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  force  neighboring  countries  to  join  a  coaliticm 
against  U.S.  imperialism.  As  a  result  of  this,  other 
world  powers  were  being  drawn  into  the  crisis  as  2rid 

and  3rd  order  effects  ccnbined  to  create  new  issues  and 
conflicts.  The  crisis  was  expanding  beyond  regional 
boundaries . 


In  short,  initial  U.S.  respcmse  to  the  crisis  was  "another  Task 
Force  Smith". ^  The  no-waming,  no-plan  crisis  response  situation 
required  immediate  deployment  and  inmediate  enployment  of  combat  power. 
The  adversary  in  year  2020  was  well  equipped  and  well  trained — he  also 
had  a  balanced  force  structure.  The  extensive  deployment  distances 
placed  greater  constraints  an  U.S.  power  projection  and  sustainability. 
U.S.  forces  suffered  severe  setbacks  and  casualties  due  to  stiff 
resistance  and  the  enemy's  capable  weapons  systems.  Several  troop  lift 
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aircraft  had  been  shot  down  with  hundreds  of  soldiers  on  than;  fighter 
jets  had  likewise  sustained  nunerous  hits;  and  even  the  Navy  reported 
several  ships  sunk — evom  one  aircraft  carrier  hit  by  precision  guided 
munitions.  The  U.S.  was  not  going  to  win  this  war  quickly  and  go  hcne. 
Clearly,  in  the  long  run  the  U.S.  would — "muddle  through  and  carry  on  to 
eventual  victory"^ — but  at  grave  costs  in  loss  of  life  and  loss  of 
international  influence. 

ftmerican  units  were  operationally  outnunnbered  and  outgvmned  during 
the  initial  crisis  period.  Strategic  agility  was  lacking;  in  turn, 
forces  could  not  be  concentrated.  U.S.  forces  had  been  given  an 
inpossible  task  at  the  outset.  However,  the  cards  were  dealt  for  this 
failure  in  the  late  20th  c«itury  and  initial  decade  of  the  21st  century- 
-an  era  of  downsizing  and  budget  cuts.  The  national  element  of  military 
power  had  neither  been  resourced  nor  organized  to  support  the  U.S.’s 

leadership  role  in  this  future — U.S.  objectives  and  policies  sinply 

i 

could  not  be  supported  with  the  cOTitingency  forces  at  hand. 

Admittedly,  the  above  situation  seems  overly  dramatic.  But,  at 
the  same  tine  is  undoubtedly  based  upon  existing  trends^  and 
represents  a  distinct  possibility.  We  must  acknowledge  that  the  U.S. 
military  is  at  a  turning  point  in  our  nation's  history.  Similar  to  the 
end  of  WW  11,  the  armed  services  are  being  reduced  (possibly 
excessively)  due  to  fiscal  constraints  and  domestic  concerns.  Further, 
this  downsizing  of  the  military  is  coming  at  a  time  when  foreign  policy 
and  U.S.  interests  are  expanding  globally  due  to  the  interdependence  of 
the  world — a  trend  that  will  inevitably  increase.  Thus,  we  as  military 
professionals  must  recognize  that  since  "we  have  less",  we  must  focus 
our  efforts  on  the  essential  factors  that  relate  to  the  warfighting 
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scenarios  of  the  futirre.  Clearly,  one  of  these  factors  is  the  crisis 
respcaise  capability  of  present  and  future  ccsitingency  forces. 


Rii»iircfe  FiPtr  FQ<3iii  R»camiincittion»  for  Optindtiixt  Joint  Wurfightiia 
for  Continqqagy  fQcgM  in  Yw  2Q20 

As  the  op«ung  scenario  indicates,  contingency  forces'  capability 
to  respond  to — and  resolve — crisis  respHanse  situations  will  become 
increasingly  inportant  in  the  21st  century.  This  is  due  to  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  and  the  resultant  shift  to  a  world  of  uncertainty  and 
instability;  we  have  entered  a  world  characterized  by  regional  crises. 
Future  contingency  forces’  readiness  and  capabilities  will  determine — to 
a  large  degree — our  nation's  ability  to  protect  its  interests  and 
demonstrate  firm  resolve  in  time  of  crisis. 

This  paper  reviews  the  crisis  response  requirements  for  U,S. 
contingency  forces  in  the  year  2020  and  provides  reccmnendations  for 
optimizing  the  joint  warfighting  potential  of  present  contingency  forces 
so  that  these  requirements  can  be  achieved.  This  will  be  acccrtplished 
through  three  analyses:  (1)  a  historical  review  of  recent  contingency 
operatioxis;  (2)  an  assessment  of  the  current  and  future  crisis  response 
capabilities  of  contingency  forces;  and,  (3)  a  review  of  the  present 
trends  that  will  shape  our  crisis  respraise  environment  in  the  year  2020. 
Based  upon  these  analyses,  recommendations  will  be  presented  for 
optimizing  joint  warfighting  of  contingency  forces  for  this  time  frame. 


Hiatorigftl.  AialYaiazgcisis  Rgapcnsg/Cmtingqigy  Opgrations 


To  conduct  a  valid  historical  analysis  of  contingency  operations, 
crisis  response  situations  rrust  be  viewed  from  a  carmon  perspective  if 
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sound  reccjmnendations  for  optimizing  joint  warfighting  are  to  developed. 
This  perspective  shou' ..  reflect  the  "parameters"  of  crisis  response 
situaticais  relative  to  contingency  operations.  It  should  also  be  based 
on  sound  joint  doctrine. 

This  paper  hypothesizes  that  the  parameters  of  crisis  response 
situations  should  be  drawn  from  four  over-arching  principles  relative  to 
contingency  operations.  Tliese  are  outlined  below: 


(OOrfriNGEWCY  OPERATICWS) 


1.  PLANNING:  Was  there  a  plan  present  for  the  crisis?  To  what 
extent  was  it  used?  Was  it  up  to  date  and  c\irrent? 

2.  WARNING  TIME:  How  much  wanung  time  was  present  prior  to  the 
crisis  for  planning  and  coordination?  Was  the  situation  time 
sensitive? 

3.  DEPLOYMENT  TIME/DISTANCE:  How  much  time  wais  there  between 
force  alert  and  force  deployment:  Was  an  immediate  deployment 
required?  Was  there  time  for  gradual  deployment?  How  much  time 
was  available  for  planning  and  coordination  cf  deployment 
requirements?  What  was  the  distance  to  the  objective  area? 

Were  intermediate  staging  bases  required? 

4.  EMPLOYMENT  TIME:  How  much  time  was  available  before  units  ha* 
to  fight  after  deployment  to  the  crisis  area?  Was  immediate 
employment  of  forces  required  iq>an  arrival?  Were  forces  phased  ii 
and  allowed  to  build  up  prior  to  initiation  of  warfighting 
operations? 


Other  than  the  time  proven  nine  (9)  principles  of  war,  no  single 
manual  directly  outlines  approved  joint  warfighting  principles.  Thus, 
the  doctrinal  basis  for  this  paper's  historical  review  is  based  on  a 
canbination  of  principles  found  in  various  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS) 
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Publications  (Pubs) — nany  of  which  are  still  in  draft  form.'^  A  model 
which  integrates  these  doctrinal  concepts  with  crisis  response 
parameters  is  ccaiceptualized  below: 


(OQNTINGEHar  OPERATIONS) 

1.  Planning 

2.  Warning  Time 

3.  Deployment  Time/Distance 

4.  Employment  Time 


1. 

Unity  of  Effort*'** 

1. 

Maneuver 

2. 

Maximum  Integration*'** 

2. 

Firepower 

3. 

Eiill  Utilization  of  Forces 

3. 

Cormand  and 

4. 

Interoperabi 1 ity * 

Control 

5. 

Support* 

4. 

Intelligence 

6. 

Concentration* 

5. 

Protection 

7. 

Initiative* 

6. 

Logistics 

8. 

Agility* 

NOTES: 


*= Joint  Pub  1,  Joint  Warfare  of  U.S.  Armed  Force 
"Principles  of  Joint  Warfare"^ 

**= Joint  Pub  0-2,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (I 
"Principles  of  Unified  and  Joint  Operations"® 

***= Joint  Pub  3-0,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations 
"Joint  Functions”^ 


papers) , 
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Using  this  ccrnnon  perspective,  let  us  turn  to  a  historical  review 
of  significant  crisis  response  situations  that  the  U.S.  has  recently 
participated  in.  The  term  significant  stresses  that  this  review  will 
focus  on  major  canbat  operations  in  support  of  national  policy 
objectives,  rather  than  more  limited  operations  such  as  the  1986  raid  on 
Libya,  Operation  Eldorado  Canyon.  Also,  hunanitarian/  disaster  relief/ 
show  of  force  situations  (operations  other  than  war)  will  not  be 
addressed  since  this  paper  will  focus  on  warfighting  situations.  This 
is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  such  operations  are  not  critical  to  U.S. 
interests  or  are  not  likely  in  the  future — quite  the  opposite,  they  are 
the  most  likely  operations  in  future  years.  However,  warfighting  is  the 
harder  of  the  two  tasks  to  achieve.  The  penalty  for  unpreparedness  is 
more  costly  in  terms  of  our  nation's  security  and  in  terms  of  loss  of 
American  lives.  As  such,  our  armed  forces'  fir.st  priority  must  be 
warfighting--this  must  be  the  central  focus  of  all  planning,  organizing, 
and  training. 

Five  specific  operations  within  recent  history  best  capture  the 
nature  of  contingency  operations  within  crisis  response  scenarios: 

1.  Operation  Power  Pack:  28  April  1965  Donrainican  Republic 
Intervention. 

2.  Gyration  Desert  One:  (Operation  Rice  Bowl):  August  1980 
Iranian  hostage  rescue  mission, 

3.  Operation  Urgent  Fury:  25  October  1983  Invasion  of  Grenada. 

4.  Operation  Just  Cause:  20  December  1989  Panama  Intervention. 

5.  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm:  7  August  1990  deployment 
of  U.S.  forces  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  o,.  Saudi 
territories  (Desert  Shield)  and  subseqvwnt  offensive 
operations  to  liberate  Kuwait  and  destroy  Iraqi  forces 
(Desert  Storm). 
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All  of  the  these  operations  responded  to  demonstrable  crisis  situations; 
they  all  required  najor  movement  and  eni)loyinent  of  joint  warfighting 
organizations  to  support  U.S.  interests. 

CRISIS  RI8P0MBE  FTOMEWCRK-HlglORICaU:,  MCALYSIS  OP  TOE  PMaMEIlR  OP 

aflMMlMg 

Plans  were  available  prior  to  the  crisis  in  four  of  the  five 
crises;  however,  only  two  used  existing  plans. 

In  Desert  One  no  plans  were  preseit  prior  to  the  crisis.  They 
were  developed  off  line  from  the  crisis  action  system  established  by 
JCS.8 

In  operation  Power  Pack,  OPLAN  310/2-65  was  Atlantic  Ccmnand's 
(LANTCXM)  newly  published  order  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  But  this 
plan  did  not  have  up-to-date  troop  lists.  It  lacked  essential  annexes 
(such  as  the  airlift  plan),  and  distribution  of  the  plan  had  not  been 
made  to  all  participants.  As  a  result,  frantic  activity  was  required  to 
revise  outdated  plans  at  all  levels. ^ 

In  Operation  Urgent  Fury,  plans  were  present  but  they  were  not 
used  or  even  considered.  As  in  Desert  One,  plans  for  Urgent  Fury  were 
developed  during  the  crisis  period.^® 

In  Operation  Just  Cause  specific  plans  were  present.  Detailed 
updating  and  coordination  had  been  ongoing  for  the  year  prior  to  the 
crisis.  Eiirther,  mjor  exercises,  training  exercises,  and  rehearsals, 
in  and  out  of  country,  had  been  conducted  based  upon  this  plan. 

Specific  revisions  to  the  OPLAN  had  been  approved  by  JCS  in  November 
1989  (one  maith  prior  to  the  actual  crisis). 
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Similar  to  Just  Cause,  the  plans  for  Desert  Shi eld/ Desert  Storm 
were  present  prior  to  the  crisis.  OPLftN  1002-90  was  a  product  of  the 
deliberate  planning  system;  final  coordinating  drafts  had  been 
distributed  to  JCS  and  service  canpcrxents.  Further,  the  operational 
ccjncept  had  been  examined  during  a  Central  Cormand  (CEWTOCM)  sponsored 
contnand  post  exercise  completed  just  days  before  the  crisis. 

Thus  in  only  two  cases  were  adequate  plans  at  hand 
prior  to  the  crisis.  In  the  other  three  situations,  the  plans  had  to  be 
developed  during  the  actual  crisis  action  period. 

CRISIS  J^ESPOMSE-TOE  BMWMETBRfl  OF  WMWIWO  TIME,  DePliC«HEMT  TlMRx 


In  the  areas  of  warning  time,  deployment  time,  and  aiployment  time 
each  of  the  five  operations  differs.. 

In  Operation  Power  Pack,  the  crisis  erupted  on  25  i^ril  1965  with 
little  or  no  warning.  Forces  were  alerted  over  the  following  two  days 
with  initial  intervention  occurring  28  April  with  the  air  assault  of  500 
!  Marines  and  follow  on  reinforcement  by  3rd  Brigade,  82nd  Airborne 

Division  on  30  fibril. Inmediate  employment  of  forces  was  required 
against  relatively  localized  insurgait  activities.  Overwhelming 
military  strength  was  also  employed.  Enemy  forces  were  poorly  trained 
and  poorly  equipped. 

Operation  Desert  One  responded  to  a  crisis  that  erupted  4  Novemiber 
1979,  again  with  little  or  no  warning.  Forces  were  alerted  over  the 
next  15  days  but  deployment  did  not  occur  until  five  months  later — 24 
i^ril  1980.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  no  force  or  cam  ind  existed 
that  could  meet  the  demands  of  the  crisis. Plans  were  developed. 
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coordinated,  and  rehearsed  during  this  five  month  period.  However,  JCS 
chose  "ad-hoc"  planning  for  operational  security  reasons.  Further, 
planning  and  training  were  very  conpartmented.  Imnediate  enployment  was 
required  upon  deploym^t;  Imt,  due  to  mission  cancellation  (because  of 
insufficient  helicopter  transport  at  the  initial  insertion  site)  no 
direct  enemy  contact  occurred. 

The  crisis  within  Grenada  erupted  19  October  1983.  Forces  were 
alerted  over  the  next  three  days  with  initial  force  assaults  occurring 
on  25  October.  Iimiediate  employment  was  required.  Forces  achieved  all 
assigned  missions  and  as  in  Operation  Power  Pack,  overwhelming  force  was 
employed  against  relatively  poorly  trained  and  equipped  sol diets. 

The  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  as  with  Urgent  Fury,  offered  little  or  no 
warning  prior  to  the  crisis.  The  CENTOCM  crisis  action  team  (CAT)  was 
established  20  July  1990,  but  had  stood  down  by  27  July  1990.^®  The 
actual  crisis  occurred  2  August  1990  when  Iraqi  forces  invaded  Kuwait. 
U.S.  forces  were  alerted  over  the  next  few  days  when  JCS  issued  a 
deployment  order  6  August  1990 — with  forces  deploying  on  7  August  1990. 
The  main  difference  between  this  crisis  and  previous  ones  was  that  the 
joint  force  did  not  have  to  fight  upon  arrival  at  the  crisis  area.  On 
the  contrary,  the  enemy  allowed  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  to  build  ip 
within  the  theater.  The  actual  air  campaign  ccmmenced  six  months  later 
(17  January  1991) --the  ground  canpaign  commencing  1  month  later  (24 
February  1991 ).l® 

The  one  crisis  which  offered  significant  warning  time  was 
Operation  Just  Cause.  We  have  noted  that  the  Just  Cause  OPLAN  had  been 
in  existence  for  some  time.  Major  exercises  and  rehearsals  had  been 
cOTiducted  and  selected  forces  had  been  moved  from  the  U.S.  and 
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prepositicHied  in  Panana  prior  to  the  crisis.  In  short,  the  U.S.  and  the 
JTF  were  ready  for  the  intending  crisis.  The  crisis  erupted  on  15 
Decatiber  1989.  The  President  approved  intervention  on  17  December  1989; 
the  actual  assault  began  on  20  December  at  0045  hours.  Twenty  seven 
(27)  targets  were  hit  simultaneously  by  six  different  task  forces — which 
enjoyed  complete  surprise  and  quick  success. The  enemy  was  primarily 
a  ground  self-defense  force  of  modest  capacity  (military,  paramilitary, 
police,  and  small  naval  contingent — approximately  32,000  personnel  in 
all),  with  minimal  combat  vehicles  and  no  tactical  jet  fighters.  Enenrf 
forces  had  no  combat  aircraft  or  armed  helicopters  and  possessed  only 
light  mortars,  twenty  nine  (29)  armored  cars,  and  a  small  number  of 
naval  craft.  In  this  operation  the  U.S.  committed  overwhelming  combat 
power,  which  thoroughly  demoralized  the  enemy  and  prevented  him  from 
organizing. 21 

CRISIS  lgSPq<SE--THE  EMWffliro  <;g 

Another  parameter  of  crisis  response  situations  is  deployment 
distance.  This  factor  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  strategic  maneuver  and 
siistainability  of  contingency  forces.  In  operations  Power  Pack,  Urgent 
Fury,  and  Just  Cause  the  deployment  distances  were  relatively  short. 
Sustainability  bases  could  be  operated  out  of  the  U.S.;  intermediate 
staging  bases  (ISBs)  within  the  Caribbean  and  Central  American  countries 
were  readily  available. 

On  the  other  hand.  Operation  Desert  One  and  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  were  more  complex  due  to  the  distances.  Numerous  intermediate 
staging  bases  were  required,  as  were  basing  rights  in  other  countries 
and  overflight  clearances.  Further,  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
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conflict,  cOTsiderable  theater  infrastructure  was  required  to  support 
the  major  troop  build  up  and  subsequent  offensive  operaticais.22 
Significantly,  long  distance  crisis  response  situations  impose 
corrplexity,  require  significant  strategic  lift  assets,  and  connplicate 
sustainability. 

Using  the  parameters  of  crisis  response  developed  earlier  (see 
page  6)  we  can  ccnpare  these  five  contingencies  in  light  of  these 
parameters  and  draw  sane  conclusions.  This  corparison  is  graphically 
displayed  on  the  next  page. 


(HISTORICRL  ANALYSIS  OF  FIVE  REC0JT  OONTING®ICIES) 
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Projected  to  the  year  2020,  the  foregoing  matrix  leads  to  some 
tentative  conclusions.  First,  it  is  apparent  that  the  najority  of  these 
crises  had  little  or  no  warning  time,  except  for  Just  Cause,  where  the 
U.S.  had  significant  forward  presence.  Second,  the  najority  of  these 
crises  required  immediate  anrployment,  but  we  should  note  that  the  enemy 
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was  poorly  trained  and  equipped.  Third,  the  deliberate  planning  system 
was  used  for  the  two  most  recent  crises  and  our  responses  were  extremely 
successful .  In  terms  of  the  year  2020 ,  the  worst  case  crisis  response 
situation  for  contingency  forces  would  be  another  Urgent  Fury — no  plan, 
no  warning  time,  imnediate  deployment,  and  imnediate  enployment.  The 
best  case  scenario  for  contingency  forces  would  be  another  Jxist  Cause — 
solid  planning  that  is  well  coordinated  and  rehearsed,  suffici^t 
warning  time,  good  intelligence,  and  immediate  deployment/enployment 
which  suprised  the  enemy.  Concurrently,  the  ccnplexity  and 
sustainability  demands  increase  as  the  deployment  distances  increase. 
Given  these  conclusi cms,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  doctrinal  lessons 
learned  from  these  operaticns. 

CRISIS  RESPOMSE  SITOMIOMS-DQCTRlMftL  LESSOMS  LEARNED 

In  conducting  this  historical  review  the  "doctrinal  model" 
developed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  will  be  used  (see  page  7)  to 
ensure  that  a  carman  perspective  is  utilized  throughout.  This  will 
provide  for  clarity  when  comparing  coitingencies  and  ensure  that  a 
doctrinal  framework  is  present  for  this  analysis  at  all  times.  Further, 
this  review  will  focus  on  the  macro  lessons  learned  at  the  strategic  and 
operaticMial  levels  of  warfare  for  the  most  part.  The  operational  and 
strategic  levels  reveal  recurrent  thannes  vdiich  support 
lessons  learned  and  thus  can  irnpact  significantly  on  contingency  force 
operations. 
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CXmRND  AND  OCOTROL/UNITY  OF  EFPCSRT 

_ MAXIMUM  INTEGRATION  OF  FORCES/ INTEROPERABILITY _ 

A  review  of  these  contingencies  quickly  reveals  that  Just  Cause 
and  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  offer  good  models  for  contingency 
operations,  whereas  Power  Pack,  Urgent  Fury,  and  Desert  One  serve  as 
examples  of  how  not  to  execute  contingaicy  operations.  Reasons  for 
success  and  failure  can  be  found  in  the  areas  of  ccnmand  and  control, 

unity  of  effort,  maxirmin  integration  of  forces,  and  interoperability. 
From  a  solid  command  and  control  (C2)  base  flows  the  maximun  integration 

of  forces  and  interoperability.  In  Desert  Shield  good  planning  was 
present  prior  to  the  crisis,  beised  on  the  deliberate  planning  process, 
furthe’'  the  comnand  and  control  relationships  were  well  thought  out, 
widely  promulgated,  and  practiced.  Just  Cause  has  been  cited  as  a  model 
for  deploying  an  overwhelming  force  and  integrating  it  into  a  well 
coordinated  and  synchronized  fighting  force. Similarly,  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  has  been  cited  as  a  nodel  for  joint/coalition 
warfare  that  garnered  xinity  through  a  single  ccmnander  and  a  well 

thought  out  parallel  comnand  structure. 24  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
Just  Cause  this  C2  base  was  established  prior  to  the  crisis.  In  Desert 

Shield/Desert  Storm  this  base  was  established  before  and  after  the 
initial  crisis  event  with  the  critical  development  occurring  in  Saudi 

Arabia  as  the  coalition  was  formed. 25 

In  Operation  Power  Pack,  C2  was  confusing  and  conplex  from  the 

initial  alert  until  General  Palmer  assumed  ccmtiand  of  U.S.  Forces  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  7  May  1965 — 11  days  after  the  initial 
deployment. 25  in  Operation  Desert  One  comnand  and  control  was  clearly 
in  question  at  the  Desert  One  site  in  Iran27  and  prior  to  deployment 
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within  the  joint  task  f  rce  cctmand  and  subordinate  elanents  during  the 
preparation  and  training  period. ^8  During  Urgent  Fury,  the  C2  structure 

did  not  integrate  the  fighting  force  optimally.  Lack  of  ccmiuni cat ions 
was  a  serious  shortfall,  both  in  terms  of  capability  and 
interoperability  within  the  JTF-^^  All  three  crises  were  "no-plan" 
crisis  response  situations.  Plans  had  to  be  developed  prior  to 
deployment  during  a  severely  constrained  time  period:  There  was  no  time 
to  thoroughly  think  through  the  plan,  revise  it,  adjust  it,  and 
thoroughly  coordinate  it.  Also,  the  JTF  headquarters  was  formed  and 
organized  in  an  "ad  hoc"  fashion.  In  the  cases  of  operation  Power  Pack 
and  Urgent  Fury,  this  arrangement  was  especially  significant  in  view  of 
the  limited  warning  and  planxiing  time  prior  to  deployment.  In  Operation 
Desert  One  the  ad-hoc  nature  of  planning  and  the  overly  restricted 
coTpartmentalization  of  planning  restricted  the  clear  establishnent  of 
C2.  Thus,  lack  of  a  plan  and  the  lack  of  an  orgeoiized  and  established 

contingency  force  headquarters  posed  a  major  detriment  to  C2,  unity  of 

effort,  raaxinutn  integration  of  forces,  and  interoperability. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  unity  of 
effort  and  interoperability  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  extensive  \ise 
of  U.S.  liaison  teams  throughout  the  ccmnand  (especially  to  allied 
units)  and  the  enphasis  on  coalition  planning/coordinatim.  CENTCCM 
established  a  Coalition  Conmuni cation.  Coordination,  and  Information 
Center,  so  coalition  coordination  was  accarrplished  quickly  and 
efficiently. 30  in  the  future,  coalitions  will  be  increasingly  \jsed  to 
respond  to  instabilities  within  regional  areas.  Contingency  planners 
need  to  acknowledge  this  and  integrate  coalition  planning  into 
contingency  force  training,  planning,  and  execution. 
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_ INTELLIGENCE _ 

Intelligence  was  also  a  recurring  problem  in  three  of  the 
operations.  In  Operation  Power  Pack,  the  intelligence  system  was 
focused  on  the  "comnunist  factors"  and  failed  to  provide  intelligence  on 
the  real  nature  of  the  threat  to  the  forces  (rebel  facticais).  Units  and 
soldiers  deployed  to  the  Dominican  Republic  with  little  or  no  basis  for 
identifying  the  enemy.  Also  maps  were  not  available  to  the  initial 
deploying  forces. In  Operation  Desert  One,  the  intelligence  staffs 
lacked  significant  augmentation  from  the  intelligence  cormunity  as  a 
whole  to  sr^port  a  fully  integrated  intelligence  effort  at  the  national 
level  and  respond  to  short  notice  response. ^2  Urgent  Fury,  the  JCS 
operational/intelligence  conmunity  did  not  provide  the  pre-crisis 
si^jport/ focus  as  it  should  have,  considering  the  fact  that  President 
Reagan  had  gone  on  national  television  in  March  1983  (7  months  prior  to 
the  crisis)  and  outlined  clearly  the  Cuban  and  Soviet  threat  within 
Grenada  (to  include  intelligence  satellite  photos  of  the  airfield  which 
was  being  built).  During  the  pre-deployment  and  initial  assault  periods 
detailed  intelligence  was  severely  lacking.  Further,  map  siJ5>port  was 
again  a  serious  shortcoming  as  was  the  case  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
operations.^^ 

On  the  other  hand.  Just  Cause  served  as  a  model  for  intelliga;ice 
focus  and  dissemination.  This  was  facilitated  by  the  forward 
presence/ forward  deployment  of  forces  within  Panama.  Also,  intelligence 
sources  were  well  developed  at  all  levels  through  human  intelligence 
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sources  (HUMINT),  on  going  reconnaissance  operations,  and  operational 
rehearsal s/exercises  within  the  country. 


_ OOMMUNICRTIONS _ 

Ccmnuni cations  was  a  problem  in  three  of  the  five  operations. 

This  was  a  serious  shortcoming  in  Operation  Power  Pack  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  secure  strategic/operational  ccmnuni cat ion  for  the  JTF  during 
the  initial  stages  of  the  crisis. 35  jn  Urgent  Fury  serious 
comiuni cation  incani>atibilities  and  technical  limitations  were  present 
within  the  JTF  force  as  a  whole. 36  And,  in  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 
this  problem  recurred  at  the  operaticxial  and  tactical  level s.3’7 


_ UNITY  OF  EFFORT— STRATEXSIC/OPERATIOWftL  DIRECTION _ 

In  Urgent  Fury,  Just  Cause  and  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  (the 
three  nost  recent  crises)  clear  Presidential  leadership  was  evident, 
providing  clearly  stated  goals  for  these  operations.  Just  as  important, 
the  President  rallied  political,  domestic  and  international  sv?>port  for 
these  operations,  especially  for  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 38  This 
reinforced  the  doctrinal  theory  of  the  "remarkable  trinity",  as  cited  by 
Carl  von  Clausewitz,  that  theorizes  that  the  government,  the  military, 
and  the  will  of  the  people  must  be  working  together — in  a  mutually 
supporting  triad — toward  a  conrmon  aim  to  optimize  the  application  of 
military  force. 38  Contrary  to  this.  Operation  Power  Pack  had  forces 

entering  the  Dominican  Republic  without  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
operation’s  political  aims.  This  became  apparent  in  media  interviews 
with  military  personnel  and  caused  serious  repercussions  for  President 
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Johnson.^®  Historically,  clearly  articulated  political  objectives — ones 
supported  by  the  will  of  the  people — reinforces  unity  of  effort  and 
allows  the  military  chain  of  comnnand  to  establish  clearly  stated 
military  objectives  for  the  strategic  and  operational  levels  of  war. 
This,  in  turn,  provides  intent,  purpose  and  direction  for  the  entire 
operatiOTi.  A  lack  of  clearly  articulated  political  aims  obviously  does 
just  the  opposite — creating  disjointed  operations,  leading  to  a  lack  of 
direction/purpose  arui  lack  of  unity  of  effort  between  the  military  and 
political  elements  of  national  power. 


j _ CXXICEKTRATiay  AGILITY/ SUSTAINABILITY _ 

Essential  to  contingency  operations  is  the  principle  of 
concentration,  whereby  corananders  form  a  decisive  or  overwhelming  force. 
Parallel  with  this  is  the  concept  of  agility — the  capability  to  move, 
think,  comnunicate  and  act  faster  that  the  enemy  can  effectively  react. 
Using  these  characteristics,  the  five  contingencies  can  be  broken  down 
into  the  following  categories.  Operation  Desert  One  was  a  special 
operations  contingency,  with  limited  objectives  and  forces.  Operations 
Power  Pack,  Urcent  Fury,  and  Just  Cause  could  be  considered  lesser 
regicmal  contingencies  (LRC).  Lastly,  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  was 
clearly  a  major  regional  contingency  (MRC).  Sufficient  strategic 
mobility  assets  were  available  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  special 
cperations  contingency  and  the  LRCs  (note:  Desert  One  failure  was  not 
due  to  strategic  mobility).  However,  in  the  MRC  (Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm)  strategic  agility  and  conc«ntration  of  combat  power  were  not 
present  in  the  early  risk  (first  two  weeks)  and  late  risk  (first  eight 
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weeks)  periods  of  the  crisis.  Quite  the  contrary,  a  "window  of 
vulnerability"  was  present  from  7  August  1990  through  22  October  1990 
who:!  armored,  mechanized,  and  air  assault  forces  required  to  defeat  a 
determined  Iraqi  attack  into  Saudi  Arabia  were  en  route  to  the 
theater.'*^  There  was  a  significant  shortage  of  fast  sealift  with  a 
roll-on/roll-off  capability  for  projection  of  these  forces.  Primary 
defense  during  this  window  relied  upon  a  thin  line  of  Saudi,  French, 
Egyptian  and  U.S.  forces.  Though  this  force  represented  a  light/air- 
ground  task  force  it  was  not  sufficient  for  defeating  the  Iraqi 
threat. "^2  should  also  be  noted  that  the  LRCs  had  short  deployment 
distances  and  modest  enemy  forces;  whereas,  the  MRC  involved  significant 
deployment  distances  and  significant  enemy  force.  Thus,  sustainability 
and  ccnplexity  were  daninant  factors  of  the  MRC;  they  further  challenged 
the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  concentrate  overwhelming  combat  power  for 
this  operation.  This  is  one  of  the  most  critical  lesson  learned  for 
future  contingency  operations.  Successful  power  projection  of 
contingency  forces  is  fully  dependent  on  the  U.S.  ability  to  concentrate 
and  achieve  strategic/operaticaial  agility. 


_ FIREPOWER/MANEUVER _ 

Historically,  itaneuver  and  firepower  have  been  major  determinants 
in  the  success  of  a  fighting  force.  This  also  proved  to  be  the  case  in 
four  of  the  five  contingencies  reviewed.  Obviously,  this  doctrinal 
concept  was  not  tested  in  Operation  Desert  One  due  to  the  decision  to 
abort  the  mission  early  on.  In  Operation  Power  Pack  maneuver  was 
attained  strategically  by  the  rapid  deployment  of  Naval,  Marine,  and 
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Army  forces,  whereby  rebel  forces  were  divided  and  defeated  by 
overwhelming  force.  This,  in  turn,  established  the  conditicais  for 
follow-cm  stability  operations.  Firepower  was  inherent  within  each 
service  corponent  of  the  task  force,  but  it  was  used  judiciously  in 
order  to  minimize  civilian  casual ities.'*^ 

Operations  Urgent  Fury  and  Just  Cause  used  strategic  maneuver  to 
rapidly  deploy  forces  to  the  crisis  area  and  then  operational/tactical 
maneuver  and  firepower  was  used  to  overwhelm  enemy  forces  and  eliminate 
their  will  and  ability  to  respond.  Urgent  Fury  primarily  involved  SOF, 
Arriiy,  Naval,  and  Marine  forces whereas.  Just  Cause  involved  SOF, 
Army,  Marine,  and  Air  forces. The  Panama  intervention  provides  a 
textbook  exanple  of  maneuver  and  firepower  for  contingency  forces: 
twenty  seven  (27)  targets  were  hit  simultaneously  with  measured 
applications  of  firepower  based  upcsi  each  target’s  enen^/ friendly 
situation.^®  In  both  contingencies  the  minimizaticxi  of  friendly  and 
civilian  casualties  was  of  paramount  importance  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  crisis.  The  key  factors  for  success  in  this  area 
were  exceptional  planning,  syncronization  of  operations,  clearly 
thought-out  rules  of  engagement,  and  the  excellent  training  of  units  and 
leaders. 

In  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  the  capability  for  fire 
and  maneuver  during  the  first  60  days  of  the  operation  was  severely 
restricted — limited  mostly  to  air  and  naval  power.  After  the  initial 
window  of  vulnerability  this  capability  was  extended  to  land  forces. 
Strategic/ operational  maneuver  and  firepower  were  initially  provided  by 
the  air  cairpaign,  followed  by  a  ground  canpaign  that  raiabled  coalition 
forces  to  encircle  Iraqi  elements  and  defeat  them  in  detail. 
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Clearly,  contingency  forces  nwst  have  the  ability  to  strategically 
naneuver  air,  ground,  naval,  marine,  and  SOF  against  an  adversary.  They 


must  also  possess  the  operational  capability  to  employ  maneuver  and 
firepower.  Historically,  the  factors  that  have  directly  affected  this 
capability  of  ccaitingency  forces  are  strategic  mobility  and 
sustainabi 1 ity . 


_ FIREPCMBR/MANElJVBR--amER  CCMBAT  MULTIPLIERS _ | 

Clearly  supporting  the  doctrinal  principles  of  firepower  and 
maneuver  in  these  crises  were  the  ever  increasing  use  of  high  technology 
systems/weapons  and  precision  guided  munitions,  expanded  SOF 
capabilities,  and  the  capability  to  conduct  operations  at  night.  These 
factors  were  clearly  refined  and  employed  in  Operation  Just  Caused®  and 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  War,"^®  They  were  significant  combat  multipliers. 

As  such,  the  "size  of  the  force"  became  less  of  a  factor  in  achieving 
overwhelming  combat  power;  they  directly  enhanced  maneuver  euid 
firepower.  This  interesting  trend  nay  have  significant  implications  on 
how  forces  are  organized  and  deployed/ employed  in  the  future.  The  use 
of  combat  multipliers,  utilizing  new  technology  and  capabilities,  offers 
some  rich  payoffs  for  optimizing  joint  warfighting  in  the  future. 


INTEXaRATICW  OF  CCMBAT  POWER— THE  CRITICAL  FACTCSRS 
"PEOPLE  AND  C«GANIZATIC*«L  DOCTRINE" 


Joint  force  commanders  must  integrate  the  joint  functions  of 
maneuver,  firepower,  intelligence,  C2,  and  protection.  This  will  be 
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accomplished  throvj^h  people  and  organizations.  Since  Operation  Power 
Pack  in  1965,  it  has  become  apparent  that  this  integration/ coordination 
effort  has  moved  forward  greatly.  The  elements  that  have  sxjpported  this 
improvement  over  time  have  been: 

1.  Increased  manpower  quality. 

2.  Training  and  education  for  individual  soldiers  and  units.^^ 

3.  Refinements  in  service  and  joint  doctrine. 

4.  Better  planning  for  joint/corbined/coalition  warfare. 

5.  Realistic  and  demanding  training  with  sound  assessment  of 
performance.^^ 

Quality  manpower  is  fundamentally  inportant;  it  supports  the  subsequent 
four  elements.  Since  1965,  the  educational  levels  of  leaders  and 
soldiers  have  increased  dramatically.  In  the  U.S.  Army  alone,  in  the 
past  decade  high  school  graduates  have  increased  from  50%  of  the  active 
force  to  over  90%  at  the  present  time.^^  This  quality,  coupled  with 
enhanced  training  and  education  systems,  has  provided  the  services  with 
a  better  soldier/ sail or /airman/marine.  In  turn,  this  highly  capable, 
well -trained  force  has  proved  to  be  instrxmental  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  high  tempo  and  high  technology  demands  of  modem  warfare. 

Progress  in  joint  doctrine  development  has  contributed  greatly  to 
joint  warfighting  success  over  the  last  30  years — more  specifically, 
over  the  last  decade.  Operations  Just  Cause  and  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  were  the  products  of  solid  planning  and  progress  within  this 
arena — especially  in  the  area  of  joint  operations  doctrine  and 
ccntingency/campaign  planning. Contrasted  to  this  was  the  lack  of 
clearly  articulated  stability  operations  doctrine  (low  intensity 
conflict)  and  joint  task  force  doctrine  for  Operaticm  Power  Pack. 
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In  OperatiOTs  Power  Pack,  Desert  One,  Urgent  Fury  and  Just  Cause, 
Active  corponent  forces  were  primarily  used  to  meet  the  immediacy  of 
these  crises.  All  of  these  crises  were  LRCs;  as  such,  they  required 
less  forces  and  sustainment.  On  the  other  hand.  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  resulted  in  the  call  up  of  over  1000  reserve  conf>onent  units  and 
231,000  reserve  personnel. required  the  integration  of  the 
reserve  corponents  and  validated  the  Total  Force  concept.  Some 
shortcomii^s  have  been  identified,  but  on  the  whole  the  reserves' 
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integration  into  the  fighting  force  was  a  success. Undoubtedly,  in  a 
fast  breaking  crisis,  one  that  requires  inrodiate  erployment  of  forces, 
active  forces  will  be  used  for  the  most  part.  Less  time-sensitive 
crises  allow  for  reserve  forces  integration  into  the  deployment. 
Further,  reserve  components  may  take  up  the  daily  missions  of  deployed 
continental  U.S.  (CXDNUS)  active  duty  forces,  if  the  active  duty  units* 
peacetime  functions  are  critical  for  our  natiwi’s  defense. 


MAXIMUM  INTBGRATIOW/roLL  UTILIZATION  OF  FORCES— CXIALITION  WftRFaRE 

Coalition  warfare  was  present  in  three  of  the  five  contingencies 
reviewed — Operation  Power  Pack,  Urgent  Fury  and  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm.  In  Operations  Power  Pack ^2  ajjj  Urgent  Fury,^^  coalition  forces 
were  not  a  critical  warfighting  factor  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
crisis.  However,  in  the  follow-on  security/ stability  phase  of  these 
operations  they  became  instrunental .  In  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  the 
coalition  was  crucial,  perhaps  the  crucial  aspect  of  this  operation's 
success,  especially  its  diplomatic  success.®^  In  all  three  of  these 
operations,  these  forces  provided  legitimacy  for  the  operation  and 
reduced  the  nunnber  of  U.S.  forces  reqviired  at  various  stages  of  the 
crisis.  They  also  assisted  in  reducing  contingency  force 
vulnerabilities  by  providing  additional  support  and  local  expertise  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  country  (people,  cultures,  geographical 
aspects,  etc.).  In  the  other  two  operations.  Just  Caiise^^  and  Desert 
One,^®  the  U.S.  acted  vmi laterally  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
situations.  However,  it  is  innportant  to  note  that  support  from  other 
countries  was  also  most  critical  in  executing  these  missicns.  Base 
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rights,  overflight  rights,  and  port  access  were  instnmental  to  mission 
execution. 


UNITY  OF  EFPORT/MAXIMUM  INTEX3RATION/INTEROPE3»BILITy 
_ •'INTEJUiGEKCIES** _ 

In  the  interagency  arena,  it  is  clear  that  contingency  operations 
danand  unity  of  effort  among  interagency  actions  if  joint  warfighting  is 
to  be  optimized.  In  the  five  contingencies  reviewed,  a  ccmncn 
shortcanning  in  all  cases  was  lack  of  unity  of  effort  at  the  interagency 
level  and  between  agencies  ^nd  military  forces.  In  Operation  Power  Pack 
serioixs  coordination  problems  were  evident  between  the  JTF  and  the  State 
department  in  the  initial  phases  of  the  operation.®*^  In  Operation 
Desert  One,  the  national  assets  of  the  agencies  were  not  optimized  due 
to  the  extreme  ccmpartmentalizaticn,  ad-hoc  nature  of  planning,  and 
excessive  concern  for  security.  Operations  Urgent  Fury  and  Just  Cause 
were  classified,  compartmentalized,  and  conducted  exclusively  within  DOD 
channels^® "the  interagencies  were  thus  an  afterthought.  In  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  coordination  was  inproved;  however,  it  was  noted 
that  agency  invovement  in  contingency  planjiing  prior  to  the  crisis  could 
be  enhanced.®®  In  short,  interagency  involvesment  is  critical  to  crisis 
respcxise  situations;  sipporting  agencies  provide  the  means  by  which 
national  resources  are  brought  to  bear  on  a  crisis.  In  turn,  these 
resources  support  contingency  forces  attainment  of  the 
strategic/operational  objectives  for  the  crisis.  In  recent  history, 
critical  government  agencies  have  not  been  included  in  the  contingency 
planning  process  and  have  not  been  fully  integrated  into  the  planning 
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phases  of  crisis  response  sitxiations.  This  has  hindered  the 
optimization  of  joint  warfighting. 


The  foregoing  historical  review  of  contingency  operations 
indicates  that  the  following  factors  should  be  closely  reviewed  as  we 
prepare  contingoicy  forces  for  future  crises: 

1.  WO  WflRNI?IG  RERDINESS:  Contingency  forces  must  be  prepared  for 
"no  warning"  crisis. 

2.  FORWARD  DEPLOm)/PRESEWCE--OOMBAT  MULTIPLIERS:  Forward 
deployed/presence  infrastructures  such  as  pre-established  C2 

headquarters,  facilities,  ports,  bases,  prepositioning  of  war 
stocks  (in  theater  or  afloat),  intelligence  systems  and  sources, 
and  other  such  infrastructures  are  force  multipliers  for  crisis 
response  situations. 

3.  PLAW/ND-PLAW  SITDATIOWS:  Success  is  more  likely  if  i^-to-date 
plans  are  available  prior  to  the  crisis.  In  "no-plan"  situations, 
risk  abounds  and  operational  shortcomings  are  inevitable. 
Contingency  forces  need  to  train  for  both  eventualities. 

4.  PRE-EXISTING  CONTINGEMCY  HEADCtJARTERS :  Contingency  forces 
headquarters  should  be  in  place  and  operational .  They  should  be 
exercised  and  readily  deployable;  they  need  exercised  standing 
operaticHis  procedures.  They  should  be  fully  manned  in  peacetime 
and  be  fully  joint  in  nature.  "Ad-hoc"  contingency  force 
headquarters  have  not  optimized  joint  warfighting  in  recent  crisis 
response  situations. 

5.  ONITy  OF  OCftlAHD/INTELLIGEJJCE:  The  overriding  factors  for 
successful  contingency  operations  are  unity  of  command  and 
intelligence.  Intelligence  allows  the  contingency  force  to  tailor 
its  force  and  foc\JS  its  efforts  in  respaxse  to  the  crisis.  Unity 
of  comrand  facilitates  integration  of  doctrinal  factors  to  achieve 
the  intait  and  mission  of  the  ccxitingency  force.  Without  these 
factors,  mission  success  is  siispect  and  joint  warfighting  will  not 
be  optimized. 

6.  INITIAL  RESPC3NSE  SUCCESS:  The  strategic  and  operational 
success  attained  in  the  initial  response  period  (first  eight 
wedcs)  is  the  major  determinant  of  how  the  crisis  evolves 
thereafter. 
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7.  STRATEGIC  MOBILITY;  Strategic  mobility  is  the  key  factor  for 
achieving  concentration,  initiative,  and  agility.  The  primary 
sub-factors  of  strategic  mobility  are: 

-  Tailoring  of  forces/Economy  of  force  measures/Use 
of  combat  multipliers 

-Strategic  air  (military/ civil  reserve  air  fleet) 

-  Strategic  sealift  (MSC  assets.  National  Defense  Reserve  fleet, 

U.S.  registered  comnercial  ships) 

-  Positioning  Options: 

>Preposition  of  material  in  unit  sets  (PCMCUS) 

>Preposition  of  war  stocks/ equipment  within  the  region 
>Afloat  prepositioning  (APF)  in  or  near  the  region 


-  St?>ply  bases  within  the  region 

-  Theater  si5>port  infrastructures 

(air  bases,  ports,  port  access,  over  flight  rights  etc.) 

-  Host  nation  support 

-  Coalition/Alliance  support 

8..  OVEIWHEIiMING  FORCE  LRC:  Lesser  regional  contingency  (LRC) 
success  has  beei  obtained  with  mininum  casualties  (friendly  and 
enemy)  when  strategic  mobility  allowed  the  application  of 
overwhelming  combat  power  early  on  in  a  crisis. 


9.  MRC  SUCCESS:  Major  regional  contingency  (MRC)  success  has 
been  achieved  by  projection  of  an  initial  response  force  that  is 
tailored  for  the  crisis  and  reinforced  by  a  build-t?>  of  logistics 
and  forces  to  achieve  a  decisive  force  for  f cl low-on  operations. 


I 
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10.  U.S.  CRISIS  HESPOWSE  EXPERIENCE-MODEST  ENEMY  CAPABILITIES: 

The  U.S.  experience  in  crisis  response  situations  requiring 
immediate  deployment/employment  of  forces  has  been  against  poorly 
trained  and  equipped  enany  forces.  Further,  the  civilian 
populations  of  these  countries  were  friendly  towards  intervening 
U.S.  forces.  Thus,  we  should  cautiously  transfer  lessons  learned 
to  future  contingency  operations.  More  capable  forces  may  be 
encountered  in  future  regional  crises. 


11.  OdUUNIGATIONS :  Adequate  communications  must  be  present  for 
contingency  forces.  Historically,  serious  communications 
incompatibilities  and  technical  limitations  have  presented 
recurring  problems,  even  in  the  most  recent  Persian  Gulf  war. 

12.  REMARKABLE  TRINITY:  The  "renarkable  trinity"  of  the 
government,  the  military,  and  the  people — cited  by  Carl  von 
Clausewitz — is  applicable  to  crisis  response  situations. 

Clearly  stated  political  objectives  that  are  supported  by  the 
"will"  of  the  American  people  is  essarxtial  for  application  of  U.S. 
military  pow^r  to  a  crisis. 


13.  INTERAGEMCy  INTEGRATION/UNITy  OF  EFFORT:  Critical  government 
agencies  must  be  included  in  the  contingency  planning  process  and 
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be  better  integrated  into  the  planning  and  execution  phases  of 
initial  crisis  response  periods. 


14.  UNIIATERAL/CXaLITKa? :  Contingency  forces  must  be  prepared  to 
act  unilaterally;  however,  coalition  warfare  is  required  for 
establishing  political  legitimacy  and  maintaining  long  term 
presence  for  conflict  termination  activities  as  required  by  the 
crisis  parameters. 


15.  EIBL 
influenced 


i.jmiomnmi 


by: 


Modem  firepower  and  maneuver  are 


-  High  te<^ology  systems/weapons 

-  Precision  guided  munitions 

-  Expanded  SOF  capabilities 

-  Expanded  night  vision  capability 

16.  JOINT  WARFIorriNG  CAPABILITIES;  Modem  joint  warfighting  is 
based  largely  <xi: 


-Quality  manpower 
-Quality  Training/Educaticar 
-Realistic  combat  training 

-Joint  doctrine  that  is  piiblished,  understood,  and  exercised 
-Increasingly  better  joint  planning 
-Increasingly  better  combined/ coalition  planning 

17.  FRIEUDLY  CRSOMiTIES/COLIATERAL  DRMRGE:  Future  contingencies 
will  stress  minimizing  friendly  casualties  and  collateral  damage. 
This  will  have  a  major  influence  upon  future  courses  of  action  for 
contingency  operations. 

18.  TCyTRL  PCH^CE  AND  OONTINGEyCIES :  The  reserve  components  are 
critical  for  a  MRC  but  are  less  critical  for  LRCs.  Reserves  are 
not  useful,  for  the  most  part,  for  immediate  deployment  and 
employment  situations  given  the  current  reserve  component 
organizational  and  training  systems. 

19.  MAPS:  Maps  are  critical  for  all  levels  of  planning  and 
execution  within  cautingency  forces.  Manewer  of  forces, 
targeting,  and  intelligence  is  totally  dependent  upon  accurate 
maps  being  readily  available  to  the  warfighting  force.  This  has 
been  a  major  shortcoming  in  several  recent  crisis  response 
situations. 


Several  of  these  factors  note  shortcomings  that  require  remediation. 
Other  factors  derive  simply  from  observations  based  upon  the  historical 
analysis  of  contingency  operations;  they  suggest  ways  to  optimize  joint 
warf ighting . 
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From  the  perspective  of  past  contingency  operaticais,  we  can 
assess  present  crisis  response  readiness  of  contingency  forces.  This 
assessnvKit  will  then  be  extended  out  to  year  2020  based  upon  present 
trends.  Along  with  the  previous  historical  analysis,  this  assessment 
will  provide  a  valid  basis  for  providing  reccmnendations  for  optimizing 
joint  warfighting  of  contingency  forces. 

Presently,  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  possess  only  the  minimal 
capability  to  meet  national  security  objectives  with  low  to  moderate 
risk.  This  assessment  is  based  upon  Base  Force  1  force  levels,  existing 
strategic  mobility  assets,  and  organizational  structures  for  contingency 
forces  that  have  renained  relatively  unchanged  from  that  of  the 
containment  strategy  of  bygone  days.^^  This  capability  assessment  is 
based  on  the  1991  Joint  Military  Net  Assessment  (JMNA).'^^  the  Mabilltl 
Requirements  Study  (MRS)  Volume  One.'^^  and  the  Fj.n^l  BgESft  frp  gStiqtSgg 
on  The  Conduct  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War.*^^  Further,  the  existing 
strategic  mobility  assets  do  not  possess  the  ability  to  bring  forces  to 
bear  quickly,  effectively,  and  decisively.*^^  Significantly,  the  MRS 
assesses  that,  even  with  the  proposed  sealift  improvements,  moderate 
risk  is  Present  for  attainment  of  U.S.  objectives.  As  such,  contingency 
forces  are  capable  of  handling  only  cne  MRC  at  a  time  with  the  increased 
sealift  of  1999.  This  assessment  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 

MRS  reccmnendations  are  inplemented  and  that  the  Base  Force  1  force 
structure  is  present— a  questionable  assumption  in  light  of  current 
budgetary  and  political  trends.^® 
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Presently,  the  OMNS  assesses  the  crisis  response  capabilities  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Services  (contingency  forces)  for  the  time  period  of  1503 
to  1999  as:  adecmate  in  mobilization;  narainal  in  deployment 
(irrproving  in  the  out  years  as  sealift  capacity  is  improved  and  as  the 
airlift  capacity/capabilities  are  increased  with  the  C17  aircraft); 
adequate  with  noted  risks  in  employment;  and  marginal  in  siistainment 
throughout  the  time  period  because  of  noted  shortfalls.’^^  From  this  as 
starting  point,  it  can  be  expected  that  (assuming  trends  are  not 
reversed)  by  the  year  2020: 

-  Power  projection  will  became  a  critical  military  requirement. 

-  Contingency  force  structure  will  be  further  reduced  by  budgetary 
limitations. 

-  Strategic  mobility  assets  may  stabilize  at  the  1999  levels; 
however,  overall  cargo  carrying  capacity  will  most  likely  be 
eroded  by  aging  Cl 41  and  C130  fleets  by  2020. 

-  Current  sustainment  capabilities  will  most  likely  be  reduced 
over  time  because  of  budgetary  limitaticois. 

The  above  projections  forecast  that  the  contingency  force  capabilities 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  mav  not  be  adequate  for  the  crisis  response 
reqiiirements  of  year  2020.  If  this  occurs,  the  U.S.  will  have  to 
withdraw  from  its  position  of  leadership  in  the  world  and  redefine  its 
objectives  and  policies.  In  turn,  this  would  put  the  U.S.'s  capability 
to  defend  its  vital  interests  in  jeopardy.  This  assessment  suggests 
that  if  actions  are  not  taken  to  increase  the  joint  warfighting 
capabilities  of  contingency  forces,  then  these  forces  may  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  crisis  response  demands  of  2020. 
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From  this  assessment  of  present  and  future  readiness,  let  us  turn 
to  the  future  and  fully  explore  the  trends  that  will  shape  the  new  world 
order  of  year  2020. 

FOTORE  raaroS-CRISIS  RESPOWSg  2020 

The  year  2020  has  been  consciously  chosen  as  a  key  crossroads  in 
our  future.  In  all  probability,  the  new  world  order  will  find  the 
closing  decades  of  the  20th  century  and  the  ensuing  first  decade  of  the 
21st  century  as  a  "pause  or  interlude"  period  for  the  major  world 
powers.  It  should  be  a  time  of  relative  peace  as  countries  pause  for 
self-reflection  and  collective  reflection,  with  traditional 
relationships  changing  and  new  ones  developing."^®  This  paper  further 
hypothesizes  that  the  time  period  of  2010  to  2020  (+/-  5  years)  will  be 
a  "sorting  out"  period  of  international  relations  based  iqpon  a  fully 
developed  multipolar  world  structure  (similar  to  the  1945  to  1960  period 
following  WW  II  from  vduch  the  bipolar  world  fully  matured),  a  time 
period  with  the  potential  for  major  crises  as  this  "sorting  out" 
evolves.  Thus,  our  national  strategy  and,  in  turn,  our  national 
military  strategy  should  focus  \5)on  this  time  frame  as  a  Vey  date  for 
future  planning. 

The  major  world  trends  that  will  help  shape  the  world  of  2020  are: 

1.  A  tnul ti polar  world  of  international  powers. 

2.  Increased  international  interdependence  of  nations  in  terms  of 
resources,  economics,  and  trade. 

3.  Proliferation  of  conventional  weapons  and  modernization  of 
military  forces  in  terms  of  equipmait  and  training. 
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4. 


-  nuclear. 


chemical ,  and  biological . 

5.  Increasing  migration  of  U.S.  industrial  assets/factories 
(industrial  base)  to  developing  countries  and  a  resulting  incemational 
movement  of  U.S.  citizens  internationally  in  response  to  economic 
opportunities  within  the  growing  international  market  place. 

6.  Growing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  environmental  factors 
for  a  nation’s  welfare  and  future  growth  potential. 

7.  Reduced  active  force  strength  offset  by  an  increased 
capability  to  project  an  air- land-sea-space  contingency  force  that  is 
highly -trained  and  hi-tech.  Reserve  forces  will  be  larger  but  less 
mobile  than  active  forces. 

8.  Emerging  nations  with  growing  economic  power  will  seek  to  have 
a  say  within  the  international  arena;  a  growing  nationalism  within 
countries  will  emerge  with  a  steadfast  dedication  to  the  principle  of 
sovereignty  for  these  emerging  natiois. 

9.  Relative  decrease  in  the  U.S.’s  power  as  the  eccncmic  power  of 
other  nations  grows  at  an  increasing  rate  in  relation  to  U.S.  growth. 

In  spite  of  its  decreased  relative  power,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  have 
global  responsibilities  and  be  viewed  as  a  major  leader  and  role  model 
for  economic/political  development,  however  the  manner  in  which  the  U.S. 
interacts  within  the  multipolar  world  will  change — possibly 
dramatically — more  give  and  take,  more  acceptance  of  other  naticms’ 
interests  and  power,  etc. 

10.  Regional  Crisis  response/crisis  oriented  situations  (emerging 
conflicts  requiring  immediate  attention)  will  emerge  due  to  increasing 
world  interdependence,  speed  of  comnnuni cations/media  and  pace  of  events. 
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and  the  instability  of  a  multipolar  world  that  has  yet  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  a  common  world  vision. 

The  above  ten  trends  have  been  highlighted  as  ones  which  will 
significantly  shape  our  world’s  future  -  especially  between  now  and 
2020.  These  trends  are  si?)ported,  more  or  less,  by  such  respected 
futurists  as:  Charles  W.  Taylor  in  Alternative  World  Scenarios  for 
Strategic  Plannino'^^  and  A  World  2010.  A  New  Order  of  Nations. and 
Herman  Kahn  of  the  Hudson  Institute  in  The  Next  200  Years  -  A  scenario 
for  America  and  The  World. It  is  also  supported  by  such  military 
oriented  writers  as:  Rod  Paschal 1  in  LIC  2010.  Special  Operations  and 
Unconventional  Warfare  in  The  Next  Centurv>^^  Chris  Bellamy  in  He 
Future  of  Land  Warfare. Steven  M.  Shaker  and  Alan  R.  Wise  in  War 
Without  and  Les  Levidow  and  Kevin  Robins  in  Cyborg  Worlds.  The 

Military  Information  Soci-;tv.^^  Clearly,  many  other  tronds  could  be 
gleamed  from  these  works.  But  the  carman  thread  amceg  them  is  the  world 
will  change  based  upon  existing  trends.  The  exact  future  cannot  be 
predicted;  however,  probable  futures  can  be  described,  and  scenarios  can 
be  examined. 

The  ten  future  trends  presented  above  are  of  immense  irrportance  to 
planners  of  national  strategy  and  national  military  strategy. 
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The  recannendations  that  follow  must  be  viewed  in  the  proper 


perspective. 

First,  they  will  be  presented  from  two  levels  of  inportance  to 
help  focus  the  reader:  (1)  Major  reconrnendations ,  which  are  the 
essential  foundation  for  optimizing  joint  warfighting  of  future 
contingency  forces,  will  be  presented  first.  (2)  Secondary 
recornnavdaticffis ,  which  are  supporting  elements  of  major  recarmendations , 
will  then  be  presented. 

Second,  both  categories  of  reconrnendations  (major  and  seccaidary) 
will  specify  macro  trends/actions  that  need  to  guide  future  planning  for 
crisis  response  situatiais  involving  warfighting. 

Last,  these  recarmendations  for  future  contingency  forces  assume 
that  certain  broad  requirements  have  been  esstablished  for  these  forces. 
Based  upon  the  trends  outlined  in  the  previous  sections  of  this  paper, 
it  can  be  envisioned  that  future  contingency  forces  will  need  to  meet 
the  tol lowing  requirements  to  achieve  mininal  readiness  requirements: 


Contingency  Force  Requirements — 2020 

1.  Global  Orientation/Strategical ly  Agile 

2.  Rapidly  Deployable/Responsive 

3.  Highly  Capable  Combined  Arms/ Joint  Warfighting  Capability 

4.  High  State  of  Readiness 

5.  Flexible/Tailorable 

6.  Balanced  Mix  of  Forces 

7.  Mul ti -Dimensional  Force  (air,  land,  sea,  SOF,  and  space) 

8.  Sustainability  Inherent  (structure, organization, planning  and 

execution) 

8.  Credible  Forced  Entry  Capabilities 

10.  Strong  Unity  of  Effort  and  Comnand  (simple  and  direct) 


In  short,  the  contingency  force  of  year  2020  must  be  strategically 
agile,  highly  capable,  responsive,  and  sustainable.  Given  these 
characteristics,  these  forces  will  be  strengthened  through  the  following 
reccrmended  actions  that  are  outlined  on  the  following  page: 
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Listed  below  are  the  six  nvajor  recarroendations  which  form  the 
essential  foundation  for  optimizing  the  joint  warfighting  of  contingency 
forces : 


#1.  A  new  power  projection  oaradican  is  required  for  the  U.S. 

Armed  Forces. 

#2.  A  standing  ccaitinoencv  ccmnand  needs  to  be  established. 

#3.  The  currait  momentun  in  development  of  joint  doctrine  needs 
to  be  maintained  and  built  upon.  A  more  systemized  process 
and  structure  must  be  established  for  joint  doctrine 
development,  promulgation,  testing,  evaluation,  and 
refinement . 

#4.  Joint  training  needs  to  be  expanded  with  the  following 

initiatives:  the  efforts  of  the  services'  CTCs  should  be 
integrated;  a  National  Warfighting  Center  needs  to  be 
established;  joint  training  must  be  conducted  xmder 
realistic  conditions — an  objective  and  thorough 
evaluation/ after-action  system  must  also  be  present  (similar 
to  the  present  services'  CTC  observer-controller  team 
systems).  Most  critically,  operational  tenpo  (OPTEMPO)  nwst 
be  maintained  for  contingency  forces  so  that  high  levels  of 
combat  readiness  can  be  sustained — this  requires  the 
creative  application  of  resources  considering  fiscal 
realities. 

#5.  Services  systems '  must  be  reviewed  for  possible  jnerqing  to 
enhance  warfighting  of  joint  forces,  save  monies,  and 
increase  interoperabi 1 ity . 

#6.  Sufficient  strategic  lift  must  be  purchased  and  integrated 
into  contingency  planning  and  training.  The  integrated 
mobility  plan  (a  by-product  of  the  Mobility  Re<iuirements 
Study — 1992/93)  need  to  be  resourced  and  implanented  as  a 
minimal  step  in  regards  to  this  reccrmendaticHi.  This 
recoimendation  is  most  critical  since  contingency  forces 
must  have  strategic  agility  to  project  decisive  combat 
power. 


The  detailed  explanations  of  the  above  recommendations  are  outlined  in 
the  following  pages: 
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#1.  POWER  PROJECTICM  PaRADKH:  A  new  paradigm  nwst  be  established  and 
internalized  within  the  entire  Department  of  Defaise.  The  old  paradigpi 
of  ’’foirward  deployed/reinforcing"  strategy  of  the  cold  war  era  must  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one  of  "forward  presence/power  projection  strategy" 
for  a  regional  defense. The  current  U.S.  Marine  Corps  doctrine  for 
expeditionary  forces  provides  a  starting  point  for  such  a  paradigm.  The 
Marine-Air-Ground  Task  Forces  (MAGTFs)  are  structured  to  provide  the 
joint  force  cortnander  with  a  readily  available,  self-sustaining, 
combined-arms  force.  MAGTFs  are  structured  with  an  operational  mindset - 
-a  comutmait  to  strategic  agility,  rapid  response,  sustainability,  and 
flexibility.  The  command  and  control  structures,  combat  elemoits,  and 
combat  service  support  elements  are  organized  with  one  purpose  in  mind- 
power  projection  world  wide.  MAGTFs  are  built  upon  strategically 
deployable  modules  (crisis  action  modules— CRMs) ,  which  are  resourced 
with  available  lift  (strategic  air,  anphibious  lift/strategic  sealift, 
and  maritime  prepositioning) 

A  significant  difference  between  U.S.  Marine  Corps  expeditionary 
doctrine  and  current  contingency  operations  mindsets  is  the  Marines' 
provision  for  sustainability,  which  is  inherent  and  fully  integrated 
within  MAGTFs.  For  each  type  of  MAGTF  a  corresponding  sustainability 
package  is  resourced  and  is  part  of  the  force  ccmcept.  For  example,  the 
four  types  of  MACTFs  have  the  following  packages:  a  Marine 
Expeditionary  Unit  (MEU)  will  deploy  with  15  days  of  si^jply  (DOS),  a 
Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade  (MEB)  with  30  DOS,  a  Marine  Expeditionary 
Force  (MEF)  with  60  DOS,  and  a  Special  Purpose  MAGTF  (SPMAGTF)  with  a 
tailored  package  of  supplies.®® 
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Further,  MJ^TTFs  are 


joint  forces  that  integrate 


(under  a  single  comrander)  air,  ground  and  sustainability  for 
warfighting.  This  is  accotifilished  by  the  uianner  in  which  they  are 
organized.  Further,  inherent  flexibility  is  provided  through  the 
deployment  options  that  have  been  developed — airphibious/sealift, 
airlift,  prepositioning  programs,  forward  basing,  and  sea  basing.  This 
is  ccreplemented  by  special  organizations  to  enhance  crisis  response — 
including  MEUs  which  are  forward  deployed  aboard  Amphibious  Ready  Groups 
(ARGs).  Normally  two  MEUs  are  forward  deployed  at  a  time.  Another 
special  organization  is  the  Air  Contingency  Forces  (ACF) ,  the  fly-in  MEP 
package-  that  links  rp  with  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  (MPF) 
equipment  afloat  within  regions.  Three  squadrons  of  MPF  are  forward 
deployed  worldwide:  one  in  the  Itxiian  Ocean,  one  in  the  Atlantic 
Cortmand,  and  one  in  the  Western  Pacific.  These  ships  are  loaded  with 
unit  equipment  and  30  days  of  supplies.  Thus,  Marines  are  airlifted  to 
the  objective  area  and  married  up  with  the  deployed  ships — which  gives 
them  increased  strategic  agility.  MPF  ships  can  also  support  smaller 
MAGTFs  as  wel 1 . 

This  doctrine  basically  meets  the  requirements  for  contingency 
force  for  the  year  2020.  However,  it  will  have  to  be  expanded  upon,  to 
suit  the  needs  of  a  major  conting«icy  force  of  air,  land,  sea,  and  SOF 
elements. 

Seme  readers  of  this  report  will  probably  contend  that  other 
service  doctrine  (such  as  used  by  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  special 
operations  units.  Naval  units,  or  cotimands  such  as  the  Joint  Special 
Operations  Command — JSOC)  is  just  as  appropriate  for  contingency  forces. 
Such  counterproposals  will  not  be  challenged  because,  to  a  degree,  they 


are  true — but  only  to  a  degree.  The  MAGTF  doctrine  is  a  broader  based 
approach  in  light  of  strategic  agility  and  sustainment.  Most 
inportantly,  it  permeates  the  entire  Marine  Corps  structure,  whereas 
other  contingency  doctrine  is  primarily  limited  to  specific  units  and 
ccrrnands.  Nevertheless,  incorporating  other  "contingency  doctrine"  with 
MAGTF  doctrine  should  constructively  contribute  toward  a  new  paradigm. 

To  develop  this  new  paradigm,  a  National  Contingency  Coninand 
(NACON)  should  be  established  (see  next  recomnendation  for  specifics 
pertaining  to  the  creation  of  this  comnand) .  NAOMI  would  be  inherently 
grounded  in  an  expeditionary  mindset  such  as  MACTTF.  One  approach  for 
creating  an  expeditionary  mindset  within  NACON  is  ccmceptualized  in  the 
following  three  pages. 

I 


I 

I 

I 
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FCRCES: 


CONTINGENCY  FORCE  PACKAGES 

INITIAL 

SESPONSE 

elements 

iIE(#2) 

IMMEDIATE 

£PLL0W-0N 

JgLEMENTs 

ZBE(#3) 

ZOLLOW-ON 

ZEINFCRCEMENT 

BLEMENTS 

MBE{#4) 

UAJC» 

EEINPORCE- 

mbnt 

SORCE 

WITHIN  2 

WEEKS 

WITHIN  8 

WEEHS 

WITOIN  16 

WEEKS 

16  WEEKS 

TO  ONE 

YEAR 

ACTIVE  90% 
RESERVE  5% 

ACTIVE  90% 
RESE3WE  10% 

ACTIVE  70% 
RESERVE  30% 

ACTIVE  30% 
RESERVE  70% 

INITIAL - SELECTED  MOBILIZATION— . . PARTIAL 

CRISIS  MOBILIZA¬ 

TION  AND 
ROTATIMI 
OF  UNITS 


CHARACTERISTICS: 

>  IRE/IFE  organized  for  inmediate  deploymait/errployment. 

>  Units  are  apportioned  for  training/planning. 

>  Unit  Readiness  requirements  and  resource  priorities 

are  tied  to  the  package  (#1-4)  to  which  units  are  assigned. 

>  Packages  reflect  Total  Force  concept/inherently  relates  packages 
to  NCA  decisions  and  will  of  nation. 

>  Fully  joint  packages. 

>  Within  each  package  sub-packaaes/sub-deplovment  options  (crisis 
acticHi  mcxiules)  are  built  based  upon  resourced  strategic  lift. 

>  Incremental  deployment  is  possible  for  deterrence  in  slow 
building  crisis  {flexible  deterrent  options). 

>  Rapid  deploymMit  is  possible  for  time  sensitive  crises. 

>  Total  focus  of  this  conmand  is  warfighting. 

>  Flexible  packages  can  be  tailored  for  specific  situations. 
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CXM<RND  AND  OONTROL: 


C2 


JTF  Assault /FWD 

JTF(-) 

Theater  Comand 

-IRE 

-IRE 

-IFE 

-MRF 

-ERE 

First  2  weeks 

2-16  weeks 

Beyond  16  weeks 

.  -Active 

-Active 

-Active/Reserve  1 

-No 

-Limited 

-Augmentation  ais 

Augmentation 

Augmenta¬ 

tion 

required 

OaRACTERISTICS: 

>  JTF  Assault/EWD  and  JTF(-)  organized  and  resourced  for  ininediate 

deployment/  enul  oyment . 

>  Fully  joint  cortmand  with  conponents  collocated  at  same  base/ post 
with  headquarters. 

>  JTF  Assault/EWD  fully  manned  ai>d  resourced 

-  3  Duplicate  headquarters  present  for  readiness 

-  Has  forced  entry  capability  with  limited  airland 
requirements 

>  JTF(-)  and  Theater  comnand  requires  limited  auspientation, 

>  Total  Force  concept  integrated  into  C2 

-  Reserve  conponent  staffs  (on  active  duty)  integral  to  all 
headquarters  packages. 

>  Carries  out  and  performs  only  warfighting  duties  by 
law. 
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IRE  r PACKAGE  #1) 

AFLOAT 

PREPOSITIQNED 

Em!& 

OQMUS 

-30  DOS 

-30  DOS 

-One  Set 

90  DOS 

1-Pacific 

1-Atl antic 
or  Med 

1-Pacific 

1 -Europe  or 

East 

Positioned 
Based  upon 
Threat 

Precon- 

figurec 

for 

deploy¬ 

ment 

based 

upon 

alert 

level 

-CX3NUS  90  DOS 
-HffiATER:  AS 
REQUIRED 
BY  TOREAT 


-OONUS  90  DOS 
-IHEATER:  AS 
REQUIRED  BY 
1HREAT 


-AS  REQUIRED 
BY  THREAT 


NOTE:  Amomts  outlined  above  are  for  illustrative  purposes;  however,  a 
90-180  DOS  base  for  National  Contingency  Ccnmand  elements  appears 
prudent.  Each  specific  class  of  sr^ply  and  types  within  these  classes 
would  be  prioritized  to  achieve  prudent  sustainability  levels  that  are 
fiscally  responsible. 
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The  details  suggested  in  the  foregoing  tables  are  obviously  not  as 
irnportant  as  the  NACMI  concept.  This  concept  of  a  National  Contingency 
Comnand  (NAOON;  is  based  upon  strategic  agility,  lapid  lespcffise, 
sustainability  and  flexibility.  The  overall  concept  should  be  kept 

siitple  (similar  to  MAG!TFs).  It  should  stress  force  packages,  deployment 
modules,  C2  packages,  total  force,  smd  sustainability  packages.  This 

concept  needs  to  permeate  every  level  of  planning  and  training  in  our 
armed  services.  Further,  all  resoxircing  of  the  services  must  to  be  tied 
to  the  readiness  standards  required  of  units.  This  high  priority  on 
contingency  forces  sv^ports  unity  of  effort  during  peacetime  and  assures 
on-going  logistical  and  budgetary  svpport  for  the  force.  This  mindset 
would  extend  to  ail  reserve  corponents;  the  reserves  must  be  integrated 
into  contingaicy  forces  through  a  camwn  doctrine,  approach,  and 
lexicon. 

In  svnnary,  the  MACTTFs  concept  is  totally  enconpassing  for  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  The  contingency  force  of  year  2020  requires  similar 
force-wide  focus.  More  specifically,  the  armed  forces  need  such  a 
concept  to  pull  together  doctrine,  training,  and  si;pport  for  a  coninan 
focus  and  direction.  The  armed  forces  should  all  share  the  paradigm, 

which  would  forge  a  comncm  lexicon,  cannon  doctrine,  and  unity  of  effort 
in  the  C2,  training,  sustainability,  and  resourcing  of  contingency 

forces  for  future  contingencies. 
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#2. 


sraNDiwG  cotnitKma  qch«kd. 


SS: 


clearly,  given  the  history  and  the  nature  of  crisis  response 
situations,  a  standing  contingency  comrand  is  an  absolute  requirement 
for  crisis  respcmse  purposes.  Reconmendation  #1  proposed  that  this 
cornnnand  be  called  the  National  Contingency  Ccnroand  (NAOMI).  The  name  is 
not  all  inportant,  but  the  term  "Nationar'  was  carefully  chosen  to 
signify  this  is  a  unified  and  national  effort — not  a  service  effort.  As 
the  present  Chairman  of  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  stated  many  times: 
"it  best  serves  our  nation".^  We  need  a  constant  reminder  that  the 
military  should  support  the  nation's  interests  and  the  will  of  its 
people  (the  "remarkable  trinity").  Eiirther,  the  term  "Natioial" 
stresses  the  i.eed  to  integrate  interagency  staffs  (liaison  cells)  into 
this  warfighting  headquarters  tor  unity  of  effort  between  the  fighting 
forces  and  these  agencies.  A  National  Contingency  Conniand  would  stress 
the  importance  of  contingency  operations — framing  it  in  a  national 
perspective,  rather  than  a  service  enterprise. 

The  next  challenge  is  to  determine  how  this  comrand  would  fit  into 
the  present  Unified  Ccmnand  Plan  (UCP)  and  thereby  improve  unity  of 
comnand,  unity  of  effort,  and  joint  warfighting.  There  are  many 
possibilities.  However,  a  "regional  defense/ power  projection"  strategy 
depends  upon  forces  in  OONUS—forces  that  need  to  be  trained,  organized 
for  deployment,  and  d^loyed  from  CONUS.  Thus,  a  CONUS-based,  unified 
comrand  would  facilitate  these  requirements.  But,  a  unified  comrander 
has  many  other  duties — such  as  strategic  coordination  actiais,  service 
coordination,  JCS  interface,  embassy  coordination—duties  that  would 
interfere  with  joint  warfighting  and  joint  warfighting  training.  As 
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such,  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  have  the  present  unified  comander 
for  OMRJS,  Atlantic  Comtand  (LANTCX3M),  act  as  NAOCW.  However,  in  the 
UCP  the  CINC  has  great  latitude  in  determining  the  organizational 
structure  of  his  camand.  The  UCP  allows  him  to  establish  sub-unified 
comnands,  joint  task  forces,  service-specific  cantnands,  functional 
ccnponents  or  service  ccnponents . Obviously,  unity  of  effort  can  be 
best  served  by  desictnating  tIAQQM  as  a  sub-urafied._cciiiiiand  of  .LAtnOOM. 
This  is  even  more  appropriate  considering  the  proposed  change  to  the  UCP 
in  the  1993  Report  on  the  Roles.  Missions  and  Functions  of  The  Armed 
Forces ,  whereby  CONUS  based  forces  of  Forces  Conrnand  (FCSISCCM) ,  Atlantic 
Fleet  (liftJfTFLT),  Air  Corrponent  Conrnand  (ACC)  and  Marine  Forces  Atlantic 
(MARPORLANT)  will  be  merged  under  LANTOCM.  LANTOQM  will  be  responsible 
for  joint  training,  force  packaging,  and  facilitating  deployments  during 
crises. In  turn,  NAOMJ  would  be  LANTOCM' s  executive  agent  for 
contingency  forces — the  C2,  the  trainer,  and  the  warfighter.  This 
command  would  be  ready  to  deploy,  ready  to  be  inmediately  integrated 
into  the  theater  CINC's  warfighting  effort,  and  ready  to  fight  on  a 
mcmeatla  notice. 

NAOON  would  have  component  commands  for  the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy, 
Marine,  and  SOF.  NAOC*J  would  be  a  warfighting  CINC  and  be  fully 
deployable/ employable.  It  would  focus  on  operational/tactical  planning, 
training,  deploying,  fighting  and  supporting  contingency  forces. 

The  next  essential  question  is:  should  forces  be  assigned  to 
NAOON?  The  forthcoming  "Expeditionary  Concept  for  NAOON"  (on  page  39  of 
this  report)  makes  it  clear  that  IRE  and  IFE  units  should  be  assigned 
(force  packages  #1  and  #2).  FRE  and  MRF  forces  would  be  assigned  or 
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OPOMJed  for  training/ contingencies  based  upon  the  world  situation  and 
threat  levels. 

NACX3N  would  be  able  to  form  as  many  as  three  JTF  Assault/FWD 
headquarters  on  a  surge  basis;  but  be  able  to  fully  handle  two  crises  at 
a  time  (two  full  JTFs)  with  assigned  strength  and  minimal  augmentation 
(thus  providing  flexibility  to  NCA  in  times  of  crisis).  NACXDN  would 
have  forced  entry  capability  for  its  Assault/FWD  headquarters  and  be 
resourced  for  iirmediate  deployment/immediate  employment.  NACWJ  should 
be  located  close  to  the  majority  of  its  IRE/IFE  units  and  near  a 
strategic  airlift  site.  Fiurther,  caiponent  ccmnands  must  be  collocated 
on  the  same  installation  as  the  NAOCW  headquarters. 

i 

j 

#3.  JQIWT  PQCTRHffi:  The  current  momentim  in  the  development  of  joint 
doctrine  needs  to  be  maintained.  Since  1986,  over  sev«ity-five  (75)  new 
doctrinal  docunents  have  been  written;  however,  to  date  many  are  still 
being  revised.  For  example  JCS  Pub  3-0,  which  is  the  keystone  document 
of  the  joint  operations  series,  is  still  being  revised  at  this  time.®^ 

It  is  essential  that  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  lead  the  way  globally  in 
creating  doctrine.  We  must  assume  that  potential  threat  forces  in  the 
year  2020  will  possess  similar  levels  of  technology  and  weapons  as  the 
U.S.  due  to  conventional  weapon  proliferation.  As  such,  superior 
doctrine  and  tactics  to  out-think,  out-plan  and  to  out-fight  our 
adversaries  is  essential .  To  this  &nd,  a  more  systemized  process  and 
structure  must  be  established  for  joint  doctrine  development.  Robert  A. 
Doughty  states  the  case  very  well  in  a  recent  issue  of  Parameters :  a 
center  for  excellence  for  joint  doctrine  should  be  estcd)lished,  a  center 

*  that  has  "responsibility  for  evaluating  and  writing  historical  studies 
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on  doctrine,  conducting  simulations  to  test  doctrinal  concepts  and 
conducting  exercises  to  ensure  cantnon  vtnderstanding  and  application  of 
doctrine"^'^  Joint  doctrine  MUST  ti»9  above  parochial  inter—ts.  Joint 
doctrine  needs  to  be  fully  disseminated  and  used.  Training  centers  and 
exercises  mast  stress  this  in  their  evaluation  systems.  Further, 
simulations  and  exercises  need  to  be  refined  to  provide  wargames  that 
can  make  significant  contributions  to  the  development  of  doctrine.  The 
senior  service  schools,  universities,  branch  schools,  and  warfighting 
centers  need  to  be  linked  together  to  ensure  comton  understanding  and 
application  of  joint  doctrine. 

*4.  JOINT  TRAINING;  Joint  training  has  been  instnirental  in  the 
success  of  past  contingency  operations.  But  improvements  can  be  made. 
Operations  like  Ocean  Venture  92  and  Tandem  Thnast  92  were  major  joint 
warfighting  exercises;  they  were  invaluable  in  furthering  units' 
readiness  in  their  joint  wartime  tasks.  However,  joint  training  needs 
to  be  expanded.  Simulations,  wargames,  CPXs,  training  exercises,  and 
training  at  the  various  services’  ccmbat  training  centers  (CTC)  should 
reflect  and  reinforce  power  projection  doctrine  and  joint  warfighting. 

We  must  seriously  consider  creative  joining/merging  of  the  seirvices' 
CTCs.  For  example,  NAOON  could  conduct  joint  warfighting  exercises 
using  the  Army  National  Training  Center,  USAF  Tactical  Fighter  Weapons 

Center,  Navy  Strike  Warfare  Center,  and  the  Marine  Air-Conbat  Center 
simultaneously,  thereby  exercising  C2  structures  over  vast  distances, 

A  National  Warfighting  Center  (not  necessarily  tied  to  one 
location  in  CONUS)  needs  to  be  established,  through  which  joint 
warfighting  commands  and  elements  can  be  realistically  exercised.  Such 
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a  center  should  have  an  objective  evaluation  system  in  place  to  provide 
valid  after-action  critiques  of  units'  performances. 

Clearly,  simulations  and  wargairang  will  be  expanded,  while 
budgetary  constraints  will  most  certainly  constrain  field  training  of 
'xiits/soldiers .  Nevertheless,  it  is  critical  that  "creative"  joint 
exercises  with  headqjiarters  and  unit /soldiers  be  conducted  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Simulations  cannot  create  the  stress,  pressures,  denands,  and 
realities  of  thoughtful,  organized,  and  denanding  training.  The  word 
"creative"  stresses  that  there  are  ways  to  conduct  such  exercises  while 
n'lnimzing  cost,  but  we  must  go  about  this  in  creative  ways.  Conmands 
car.  be  alerted  and  assembled.  Planning  can  be  conducted.  Then  only  a 
representative  sanple  of  forces  would  be  deployed — with  even  less  being 
actually  erployed  in  short  duration  scenarios.  Headquarters  ccmrands 
can  cond'  ct  CPXs  in  conjunction  with  these  exercises  from  hone  station. 
Contingency  forces  must  have  continual  exercises  which  realistically 
test/stress  the  systems,  the  planners,  the  comnanders ,  the  supporters, 
and  the  soldiers.  Alerts,  assembly,  and  crisis  action  planning  are  an 
absolute  necessity.  Alerts  need  to  be  "no  notice"  and  "no  plan"  crisis 
response  situations  to  develop  the  inherent  c-=pability  of  contingency 
forces  to  deal  with  such  crises.  Also  raior  ccmiand  headquarters  must 
be  alerted,  deployed,  and  erployed  within  demanding  scenario.^  These 
elements  need  the  same  demanding  training  as  soldiers  and  tactical 
units . 

In  sermary,  loint  training  must  be  expanded.  We  must  find  ways 
for  the  service-s  CTCs  ,o  be  used  together.  A  National  Warfighting 
Center  needs  to  be  established.  Joint  training  must  be  conducted  within 
realistic  ccnditions  that  stress  Co  planning,  deployment,  for  units  and 
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soldiers  alike.  This  realistic  training  requires  an  evaluation/after- 
action  report  system  to  offer  sound  evaluation  of  performance,  doctrine, 
and  tactics.  Further,  we  must  initiate  creative  ways  to  ensure  adequate 
operational  tenpo  (OPTSMPO)  is  maintained  for  contingency  force  training 
in  order  that  high  levels  of  combat  readiness  can  be  sustained. 

«5.  ,jQiMT.jaegn«s  This  recomnendation  is  very  broad.  It 

should  encompass  our  entire  defense  establishment.  All  systems  (all 
needs  to  be  stressed  strongly)  within  our  services  must  be  reviewed  for 
possible  merging  with  other  services*  systems  if  the  following  criteria 
are  met:  1.  Warfighting  of  the  joint  force  is  improved/ enhanced  in  the 
long  run.  2.  Money  is  saved.  3.  Interoperability  is  increased.  This 
recommaidation  may  have  implications  for  the  roles,  missions,  and 
functions  review  of  the  Armed  Forces  that  is  required  by  law  every  three 
years.  Further,  this  recomnendation  may  be  a  means  by  which  significant 
funds  can  be  saved,  which  can  then  be  applied  to  other  critical  areas. 

Examples  of  joint  systems  development  would  be: 

>  Development  of  a  comton  base  jet  aircraft  for  the  USftF, 

Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  From  this  base  other  models  could  be 
developed  to  meet  specific  operational  requirements. 
Comtonality  in  maintenance,  supplies,  spare  parts,  training, 
sub-corponents  (radars,  conmo,  safety  systems  etc.),  flight 
line  support,  and  many  other  second  and  third  order  savings 
would  stem  from  this  action. 

>  Carmon  cormunications  systems  for  all  services. 

>  Common  basic  training  for  all  soldiers. 

>  Common  skills  training  centers. 
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These  specific  recortnvendations  are  intended  as  illustrations;  they  are 
not  conprehensive ,  and  none  of  them  may  be  entirely  desirable  or 
feasible.  However,  combining  and  integrating  separate  service  functicms 
into  joint  systems  have  the  potential  for  tremendous  cost  savings.  In 
addition  these  potential  savings  form  a  basis  for  better  joint  training. 
It  allows  for  a  better  understanding  of  fellow  services  at  all  levels-- 
soldier  to  general  officer.  Most  of  all,  it  has  the  potential  for 
enhancing  interoperability. 


We  must  recognize  that  strategic  mobility  goes  beyond  strategic 
lift.  Creative  uses  of  the  following  "mobility  enhancers"  need  to  be 
ccffisidered  by  contingency  forces. 


STRATEGIC  MOBILITY/AGILITY  ElCaNCERS 

1.  Strategic/ Operational  Svirprise. 

2.  Ccntoat  Multipliers/Tailoring  of  Forces 

3.  High  Technology  IntegraticMi. 

4.  Strategic  Air  (Military/Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet -CRAF) 

5.  Strategic  Sealift. 

>Military  Sealift  Ccxmand  (MSC)  Assets. 

>National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  (RRF) 

>U.S.  Registered  Conmercial  Ships 

6.  Supply  Bases  Within  Theater. 

7.  Theater  Sv?)port  Infrastructures. 

(Prepositioned  C2,air  bases,  ports,  port  access,  overflight 

rights,  etc.). 

8.  Prepositioning  Options-Supplies/Equipment. 

>Preposition  of  Material  in  Units  Set  (PCMOJS) . 

>Preposition  of  War  Stocks/Bquipment  within  theater. 

>Afloat  Prepositioning  (APF). 

9.  Host  Nation  S\.5)port/Contracting. 

10.  Coalition/Alliance  Support. 

I 

I 

r 

The  ongoing  initiatives  to  increase  units'  capabilities  (without 
I  increasing  their  size),  to  reduce  equipment  weight  and  size,  and  to 

i  stringently  tailor  task  force  size  and  accompanying  supplies /equipment 

loads  nwst  continue.  Such  initiatives  will  reduce  lift  requirements  and 
enhance  strategic  agility  of  the  force. 


I 
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Eleven  secondary  recomnaidations  are  presented  to  support  the 
previously  outlined  major  recarnmendations .  The  term  "secondary"  is  used 
to  stress  that  these  recomnendations,  in  and  of  themselves,  will  not 
necessarily  optimize  joint  warfighting — they  are  not  a  panacea. 

However,  their  combined  synergistic  effect  with  the  major 
recornnendations  have  the  potential  for  major  advances  in  contingency 
force  readiness.  These  elevoi  recornnendations  relate  to  the  following 
areas: 


#1.  Intelligence 
♦2.  Manpower  Quality 

#3.  Coalition  Warfare — Coalition/ Alliances 

#4.  Interagency /Contingency  Force  Unity  of  Effort 

15.  Professional  Development — Training/Bducation 

#6.  Military  Engagement /Forward  Presence/Forward  Deployment 

#7.  Host  Nation  Support 

#8.  Technology 

#9.  Total  Force 

#10.  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

#11.  Adequate  Active  Force  Strength  and  Risk 


The  detailed  explanation  for  each  of  the  adDove  recormendations  are 
outlined  in  the  following  pages. 


#1.  IMTELLIGBICE.  A  fully  integrated  and  coordinated  intelligence 
system  should  be  established  under  the  National  Contingency  Connand 
(NAOON).  Contingency  force  planning  and  execution  are  driven  by 
available  intelligence.  Intelligence  must  be  precise,  timely,  and  gf 
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value  to  the  operational  and  tactical  levels  of  the  contingency  force. 
This  integrated  system  must  be  wired  to  national  agencies,  must  possess 
mobile  equipment  of  the  highest  technology,  and  must  possess  units  that 
can  obtain  and  disseminate  appropriate/meaningful  intelligence.  In 
turn,  subordinate  units  must  be  linked  into  this  system  with  similar 
equipment.  Intelligence  systems  must  provide  NAOC»l  with  real  time 
intelligence  that  is  user  oriented.  With  superior  intelligence  systems, 
contingency  forces  can  deter/preempt  a  crisis  with  tailored  responses. 


*2-  .gffiLITr!  The  quality  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  personnel  must 

be  number  one  priority  in  the  future  since  they  will  be  responsible  for 
the  manning,  maintaining,  and  fighting  of  the  hi-tech  systems  of  year 
2020.  Further,  they  will  be  the  ones  who  develop  the  strategies  and 
plans  to  execute  missions.  Obtaining  and  naintaining  quality  people 
will  also  require  employmait  strategies  of  matching  salaries,  benefits, 
and  other  professional  reinforcements  for  active  and  reserve  force  to 
ensure  parity  with  American  norms  in  2020.  Highly  ccmpetent  and 
intelligent  soldiers/ leaders  will  be  critical  for  the  flexibility 
required  of  contingency  forces  in  the  future. 

Obtaining  and  maintaining  quality  manpower  should  be  the  highest 
priority  in  future  years. 


«3.  flOftLlTICIL  ;  Future  contingency  forces 

must  be  able  to  easily  adapt  to  and  build  upon  the  advantages  of 
coalition/alliance  situations.  Coalition  operations  serve  to 
concentrate  strength,  reduce  vulnerabilities,  and  p..  ■'vide  legitimacy.^® 
These  factors  add  to  the  combat  power  that  contingency  forces  can  bring 
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to  bear  in  a  crisis.  Therefore  contingency  forces  should  routinely 
train  with  and  exchange  members  with  prospective  coalition  national 
forces.  We  should  conduct  cottoined  planning  and  exchange 
units/ personnel  in  peacetime. 

Further,  combined  coalition  contingency  force  organizations  should 
be  considered  as  the  world  becomes  more  interdependent.  Bilateral  or 
multilateral  contingency  forces  with  prearranged  C2  relationships  would 

provide  potential  for  increasing  the  available  combat  power  that  can  be 
concentrated  in  respwise  to  a  crisis  area.  Periodic  coalition  crisis 
response  CPXs/ training  exercises  should  reinforce  such  forces. 

Economies  of  effort  should  be  possible  through  combining  strategic 
mobility  and  sustainability  assets.  Such  forces  would  offer  a  strong 
deterrence  to  adversaries  and  provide  a  means  of  maintaining  a  regional 
balance  of  power  for  stability. 

»4.  irniBAgEWCT/OOin'lWqEaiCY  force  uwm  OT  EPFORT;  Agencies  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  contingency  planning  process  and  integrated  into 
the  National  Contingency  Ccnmand  (NAOON).  This  could  be  accomplished 
through  liaison  cells  frcxn  selected  agencies  attached  to  NACCW.  These 
cells  would  be  deployable  with  the  headquarters  as  required.  This 
initiative  would  most  likely  require  executive  guidance  to  facilitate 
this  unity  of  effort.  Such  action  would  have  sane  very  important 
advantages : 

>  It  would  reinforce  wartime  functions  of  these  agencies, 
especially  in  crisis  response  situations. 
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>  Visibility  of  these  agencies  would  be  maintained  within  the 
contingency  force  headquarters,  thus  providing  integration  of  the 
agencies  on  a  daily  basis. 

>  Agencies  would  be  involved  on  a  real  time  basis  with  the  crisis 
at  the  operaticaial  level  of  warfare  to  reinforce  the  linkage  between 
strategic  goals  and  tactical  warfighting.  Their  involvement  would  serve 
as  a  two  way  channel  of  corrmuni cations  between  the  military  and  the 
agency  (higher  to  lower,  lower  to  higher). 

>  Agencies  would  be  involved  in  the  contingency  planning  process. 

>  Agencies  would  be  involved  in  all  training  exercises  to  work  out 
crisis  action  procedures  and  increase  awareness  of  the  requirements  of 
various  OPLftNs.  Thus,  the  agencies  could  maximize  their  contribution  to 
the  mission  execution. 

In  short,  unity  of  effort  and  integration  of  critical  governmental 
agencies  would  be  increased  by  this  action  and  joint  warfighting  would 
be  further  optimized  sis  a  result. 

»5.  PRCTESSIOMAL  DEVELQBffilfr-TyAINING/EEUCiATICM:  The  successes  of  the 
armed  services  in  developing  professional  NCX3s,  officers,  and  soldiers 
must  be  continued  into  the  future.  This  must  be  a  major  priority. 

Joint  warfighting  requires  thoroughly  professional  soldiers  at  all 
levels.  Even  more  directly,  crisis  response  situations  require  soldiers 
and  leaders  who  can  make  independent  judgements,  develop  creative 
approaches  to  problems,  and  exercise  initiative.  The  professional 
development  programs  of  the  services  should  therefore  be  continued  and 
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straigthened.  This  inust  be  a  high  priority  for  service  and  joint 
budgets. 

*6.  MILITARY  E«GaGa<Bfr/PORWaRD  PRESEHCE/FOBMaRD  DEPLCBMETfr ;  Future 
contingency  forces  must  be  engaged  in  all  regions  of  the  world  if  they 
are  to  be  ready  for  the  interdependent  world  of  2020.  Such  engagement 
can  run  the  spectrun  from  one  nan  exchange  programs,  to  major  exercises, 
to  port  calls,  to  over-the-horizon  presence,  to  show-of -force 
operations,  to  seciirity  assistance,  and  so  on.  If  the  world  is  becoming 
more  interdependent,  then  the  military  must  understand  this  world  by 
maintaining  military-to-military  contact  with  allies  and  by  conducting 
liaison/deployments  outside  C5CMJS  to  understand  the  separate  regions’ 
cultural  and  operational  characteristics. 

Likewise,  forward  presence  and  forward  deployed  forces  should  be 
used  as  flexible  deterrent  options  (FDOs)  prior  to  a  crisis.  In  this 
context,  HUMINT  assets  are  of  critical  iirportance  for  intelligence 
gathering  in  fast  breaking  crisis  situations.  In  fact,  such  assets  need 

to  be  ’’on  the  grotmd"  well  prior  to  crises.  Additionally, 
preestablished  C2  facilities,  basing  rights,  airfields,  ports,  port 

access,  overflight  rights,  and  storage  sites  are  essential  for  high 
threat  regions. 

Finally,  we  need  access  to  training  areas  outside  CX»IUS  for 
conduct  of  major  training  exercises,  for  live  fire  exercises,  and  for 
conduct  of  crisis  response  exercises  to  fully  rehearse  and  test 
strategic  mobility/ employment  capabilities  of  contingency  forces  in  real 
time/distance  conditions.  This  initiative  will  also  support  military 
engagement/ forward  presence  operations  within  regions. 
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#7. 


:  Contingency  force  comands  and  vmified 


cannanders  need  to  increase  the  level  of  host  nation  support  available 
within  regions.  In  times  of  crisis  this  support  can  be  provided  by  the 
comtry  at  a  "no  cost"  basis,  or  the  U.S.  can  contract  for  it  in 
country.  "Hauling  it"  to  the  crisis  simply  reduces  contingency  force 
options,  constrains  operations  and  reduces  operational  flexibility. 

Host  nation  support  can  range  from  major  contributions  such  as  Japan’s 
support  of  U.S.  forces  within  their  country  (billions  of  dollars  and 
facility  sv^jport)  to  such  simple  actions  as  prearranged  contracting  or 
renting- of  in-country  transport,  engineer  equipment,  supplies,  fuel, 
rations,  etc. 

Contingency  forces  must  move  away  from  "bring  everything  plus  the 
kitchen  sink"  deployments  of  past  days.  The  new  paradigm  must  stress 
host  nation  svq)port  as  a  combat  multiplier  for  strategic  agility  and 
sustainment . 

#8.  TECaNOLQGy;  Contingency  forces  must  possess  the  highest  levels  of 
technology  available  in  order  to  maximize  the  combat  power  of  the  joint 
force  while  maintaining  an  edge  over  our  potential  adversaries.  In  the 
world  of  2020,  many  military  forces  will  possess  hi-tech  weapons  systems 
and  equipmaat  due  to  their  proliferation.  The  U.S.  must  take  special 
care  to  enhance  such  technologies  as  strategic  mobility,  firepower, 
targeting,  intelligence,  communication,  chemical  and  biological 
detection/protection  gear,  night  vision  equipment,  ballistic  missile 
defense  systems,  advanced  lift  and  assault  helicopters,  advanced  jet 
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aircraft  systems,  space  resources,  light  assault  vehicles,  and 
specialized  SOF  equipment/weaponry. 

Further  technological  advances  in  conputers  and  software  also  have 
potential  for  integration  into  the  battle  systems  of  future  contingency 
forces,  but  only  if  their  acquisition  and  fielding  are  carefully  planned 
and  systematically  integrated.  Systems  need  to  be  jointly  standardized 
with  coninan  architecture  and  software.  Further,  supporting  training 
programs  must  be  established  to  fully  integrate  these  systems  throughout 
the  joint  force.  Contingency  forces  must  have  a  standardized  computer 
system  available  in  all  vmits  down  to  company  level;  the  system  should 
be  designed  to  support  the  joint  warfighting  planning/ execution  system. 

These  technologies  must  be  supported  by  a  creative  program  of 
research  and  development.  Such  systems  have  the  potential  to  produce 
cost  savings  if  efforts  are  combined.  Research  and  development  must 
continue  but  within  a  constrained  budgetary  environment.  Therefore, 
joint  cooperative  efforts  between  services  and  with  our  allies  will  be 
essential  in  the  future  to  ensure  contingency  forces  can  naintain  an 
edge  in  the  large  fraternity  of  capable  military  forces  in  the  year 
2020. 


#9-  TOmLEOKS:  A  total  review  of  reserve  component  forces  should  be 
conducted  to  increase  their  utility  for  contingency  operations  and  in 
support  of  our  national  security  strategy  as  a  whole.  The  Total  Force 
has  proven  to  be  a  success,  but  we  have  experienced  shortcomings. 
Clearly,  in  year  2020  reserve  forces  will  pla”  a  larger  role  in 
contingency  operations.  Thus,  the  Total  Force  successes  need  to  be 
built  upon  and  shortcomings  need  to  be  addressed.  Future  reserve 
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corrponents  will  have  to  be  more  responsive,  possess  higher  levels  of 
skills  and  readiness,  and  be  linked  more  directly  to  active  forces  for 
integration  into  the  fighting  forces  in  times  of  crises.  Contingency 
force  packages  in  year  2020  will  require  the  use  of  reserve  forces  to 
offset  the  lack  of  active  force.  We  must  address  this  requirement  now 
to  shape  a  reserve  component  structiore  that  will  meet  the  readiness 
requirements  of  contingency  operations  in  the  future. 

*10.  HERPQMS  OF  MRSS  DESTRPCriQM;  Future  contingency  forces  must  be 
capable  of  disarming  nuclear  weapons  and  conducting  limited  clean-up 
operations  for  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  contamination  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  crisis.  Contingoacy  forces  must  also  be  able  to 
operate  in  chemical  and  biological  environments.  Lastly,  contingency 
forces  must  have  the  capability  to  detect  nuclear  weapcais,  radiation 
levels,  and  chemical/biological  threats.  Thus,  contingency  forces 
should  contain  the  force  structures  for  these  specialized  forces, 
possess  the  equipment  for  these  tasks,  and  have  staff  personnel  within 
contingency  force  headquarters  for  planning  and  execution  of  these 
operations . 

A  contingency  force  unit  like  NACXJN  should  have  the  most  up-to- 
date  protective  gear  and  detection  equipment.  Such  equipment  needs  to 
be  prioritized  for  IRE/IPE  (package  1  and  2  elements)  or  provided  to 
special  task  forces  within  NACXH.  Other  equipment  especially  needed  for 
selected  contingency  force  elements  are  assault  vehicles  with 
overpressure  systems  for  operation  in  contaminated  area. 

Contingency  forces  must  also  be  able  to  operate  under  a  nuclear 
deterrence  uttirella  in  the  event  that  a  crisis  poses  the  threat  of 
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nuclear  weapons  use.  By  the  year  2020  it  is  expected  that  30  countries 
will  possess  some  form  of  nuclear  weapon  capability.  Therefore,  NAOCW 
will  require  a  staff  for  the  planning  of  tactical  nuclear  employment; 
NACC»l  must  be  prepared  to  accept  special  task  force  elements  for 
employment  of  such  weapons  if  NCA  so  directs.  This  capability  will 
increase  the  deterrence  value  of  U.S.  contingency  forces  in  year  2020 
and  serve  to  stabilize  the  use  of  such  weapons  within  regions. 


«11.  ADEXmTE  ACrriVE  FORCE  STHmm  AND  RISK:  The  last  reconmendation 
comtes  more  as  a  conment  but  carries  with  it  serious  considerations  for 
contingency  forces,  for  our  nation,  and  more  directly  for  our  soldiers' 
lives.  Dennis  M.  Drew  stated  in  the  article  "Recasting  The  Flawed 
Downsizing  Debate"; 


The  final  hiddari  issue  in  the  defense  debate  concerns  the 
consequences  of  error.  Only  the  consequences  of  building  a 
future  military  that  is  too  large  have  been  vetted.  Those 
consequences  are  important — money  and  manpower  wasted  that  could 
have  been  better  spent  on  other  pressing  national  needs.  But 

erring  on  the  low  side  also  leads  to  serious  consequences.^'^ 
(emphasis  added) 


The  consequences  of  "erring  on  the  low  side"  are: 

1.  It  ties  the  hands  of  policy  makers.  Deterring  and  defeating 
threats  to  our  national  interests  are  at  greater  risk.  Further, 
such  lack  of  readiness  would  encourage  transgression,  not 
deterrence. 

2.  Victory  would  be  at  a  high  price.  The  U.S.  may  "carry  on 

and  muddle  through  to  eventual  victory.”^®,  but  at  a  grave  cost 
to  lives  (i.e.  another  Pearl  Harbor,  Bataan,  Corregidor, 
Kasserine,  and  Task  Force  Smith). 

3.  The  U.S.  loses  (i.e.  Vietnam  or  Desert  One)  with  a  resulting 
1 OoS  wf  life  and  reduced  influence  in  the  world. 
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We  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  level  at  which  our  active  duty 
strength  will  not  be  able  to  meet  national  security  objectives.  This 
level  will  be  determined  by  the  "remarkable  trinity" — the  military,  the 
govemmant,  and  the  will  of  the  fimerican  people.  However,  the  military 
must  be  fully  engaged  in  this  debate,  because  history  has  shown  one 
thing  for  sure — conflict  is  inevitable.^®®  Where,  when,  and  how  large  a 
conflict  is  unknown.  But  without  question  the  U.S.  will  one  day  again 
be  challenged.  In  the  year  2020,  with  adequate  contingency  forces, 
conflicts  can  be  deterred.  If  deterrence  fails,  it  can  then  be  resolved 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies.  On  the  other  hand, 
inadequate  forces  mean  failure  and,  in  turn,  reduced  U.S.  influence  in 
the  interdependent  world,  with  the  accompanying  increased  risk  to  other 
U.S.  interests. 

Finally,  then,  the  military  must  identify  what  is  "too  little"  and 
clearly  cormunicate  this  in  a  responsible  manner  to  our  government  and 
the  American  people  alike  as  the  downsizing  debate  continues. 

(for  closing  conments  see  the  next  page) 
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TTus  research  paper  begam  with  a  worst  case  crisis  response 
sit-oation  in  the  year  2020.  The  sit\:iation  was  similar  to  the  cone 
awaiting  Task  Force  Snuth'-the  first  unit  to  deploy  to  Korea  to  counter 
the  North  Korean  Assault  in  the  sunnmer  of  1950.  It  was  a  no-waming, 
no-plan,  immediate  deployment,  and  immediate  errployment  crisis  response 
situation-'the  most  challenging  crisis  for  a  contingency  force.  The 
ensuing  battle  which  followed  Task  Force  Synth's  deployment  ended  in 


def eat--c 


defeat.  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  were  unprepared  for 


war.^^^  Since  WW  II  the  nulitary  had  been  downsized,  no  new  weapons  had 

been  procured,  training  and  discipline  were  lax.  After  all  the  "ptish 

button  technology"  of  the  atcrdc  bomb  had  replaced  ground  warfare!  But, 

the  reality  of  the  Korean  War  changed  this  pipe  dream  quickly.  As  T.R. 

Fehrenbach  stated  in  This  Kind  of  War: 

Korea  showea,  or  should  have  shown,  that  all  is  not  easy  in  this 
world,  that  for  the  rest  of  this  century  things  may  not  get  better 
but  will  probably  get  worse,  and  to  talk  despairingly  of  going  up 
in  smoke  or  frying  in  hard  radiation  is  no  answer,  If  the  free 
nations  want  a  certain  kind  of  world,  they  will  have  to  fight  for 
it,  with  courage,  money,  diploracy-and  legions. ^02 


Based  on  present  trends  projected  cut  to  year  2020,  it  is  clear  that  the 
prospects  for  future  "Task  Force  amiths"  are  on  the  horizon.  The 
difference,  however,  is  that  future  potential  adversaries  will  be  well 
trained  arid  equipped  with  hi-tech  equipment.  Will  we  be  ready?  Will  we 
be  able  to  deter  these  conflicts  or  decisively  react  to  them  if 
deterrence  fails?  The  answer  really  lies  within  the  will  of  each  one  of 
us  as  professional  soldiers.  History  has  repeatedly  stressed  the  lesson 
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that  we  can  shape  the  future  or  be  shaped  by  it!  This  paper  has 
presented  recomnendations  for  optimizing  the  joint  warfighting  of  future 
contingency  forces  in  the  year  2020.  The  challege  is  to  act  in  the 
nation's  best  interest  and  in  our  soldiers'  best  interests.  We  must 
build  upon  these  reccttmendations  to  ensure  we  do  in  fact  shape  the 
future  to  secure  our  national  interests. 

A  quote  from  the  late  General  Abrams  (former  Chief  of  Staff  of  The 
Army  in  the  early  1970s)  is  most  appropriate  for  closing  this  paper. 
General  Abrams  had  grave  concern  about  the  Army's  readiness  to  meet 
future  threats.  Speaking  to  audiences  he  would  comment  on  the  three 
wars  he  had  served  in  (WW  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam).  Eventually  he  would, 
quite  emotionally,  outline  how  unprepared  America  was  for  each  of  them. 
He  would  carefully  cite  the  enormous  costs  unpreparedness  entailed— 
costs  paid  by  the  soldier.  In  this  regard  he  would  say: 

. . .We  have  paid,  cind  paid,  and  paid  again  in  blood  and  sacrifice 
for  our  unpreparedness ...  I  don't  want  war  but  I  am  appalled  at  the 
human  cost  that  we've  paid  because  we  wouldn't  prepare  to 

fight... 

As  professional  soldiers,  the  challege  is  clearly  ours  not  to  be 
unprepared  for  the  future  year  of  2020. 
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